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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 
Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 


1 LUnabuig 


1 Vfolfibkufl 


MDndan 
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1 Lubeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwabisch Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 


German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn’t take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Afps to 
the Baltic. 

Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lubeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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Kohl, Modrow do tightrope act 
under difficult circumstances 


The "process of reform in East Germany is irreversible, East Berlin Prime Minister 
Hans Modrow told Chancellor Kohl at the German-German summit in Dresden. 
Economic reforms would be geared to market conditions. Both leaders agreed on a 
wide range of items, in this article for the Hamburg-based weekly, Die Zelt, Robert 
Lelcht looks at the ramifications of the meeting and observes that it was a milestone 
on the way to closer German ties. 


T he German Question will be open for 
as long as the Brandenburg Gale is 
closed. Federal President Richard von 
Weizsacker said some years ago, outlin- 
ing the German people’s historic horizon. 

Federal Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
GDR Premier Hans Modrow agreed in 
Dresden to open a crossing-point at the 
Brandenburg Gate, a symbol of both un- 
ity and division, in time for Christmas. 

What, then, about the German Ques- 
tion? For the Germans themselves the di- 
vision of their country has now symboli- 
cally forfeited much of its severity. 

A substantial number of people in 
both German states are now more worri- 
ed-abo m thc-apccih* vpwawpwiww p* * 
their unexpected rapprochement: a sel- 
lout of the GDR and the social cost to the 
Federal Republic. 

For their neighbours in East and West 
the German Question has lost none of its 
cutting edge even though walls may come 
tumbling down and gates may open. 

They find it an even less congenial 
subject than at any time since the Second 
World War. 

The Dresden summit meeting of the 
two-German heads of government thus 
took place in the most contradictory cir- 
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cumstances. Exaggerated expectations of 
unity and ill-tempered fears of unity 
made the meeting a tighl-rope walk for 
both Helmut Kohl and Hans Modrow. 

In the event they did both German 
hopes and their neighbours’ fears justice. 
The German “community of responsibil- 
ity” has proved its worth and been more 
reliable than might have been expected 
only :i while ago. 

• Treaty ties between the Federal Re- 
public and the GDR are to be established 
in spring. In 1973, when the Basic Treaty 
was ratified. Egon Ba hr said: “Until now 
we have been on no terms whatever; now 
we are on bail ones." Bad neighbours are 

i nyw rer tA.f o m e- gmu r m.ign uu ui «■———■ 

• The two Economic Affairs Ministers 
signed a cooperation agreement. The 
economic affairs commission, in a state 

Mora reports on pages 3 & 5 

of suspended animation on account of 
Berlin since Erich Honecker visited 
Bonn in 1987, is finally to be set up. An 
investment protection agreement is 
planned. Transport and telecom net- 
works are improving, 
e The Bonn Chancellor and the East 
Berlin Premier made it clear that both 
German states were interested in disar- 
mament and arms control. 

• Last but not least, Premier Modrow 
gave his word that the process of reform 
was irreversible in the GDR, that free 
elections would, above all, be held and 



Appointment In Dresden: Chancellor Kohl (left), Bonn Minister of State Sellers 
(centre) and East Berlin Prime Minister Modrow. (Photo: ifim 

that economic reforms were todxTgcurcd In Dresden u much more sensible note 


to market conditions. 

That puis paid to the longstanding 
Bonn dispute over what must first he done 
before the Federal Republic can provide 
the GDR with aid on a large scale. 

Chancellor Kohl said the SulzeiUcr ;tg- 
tf ' — n nn 

the intra-German border might soon be 
wound up. It must surely be superfluous 
once the rule of law applies on both sides 
of the border. 

The intra-German chord sounded in 
so many ways by the two German leaders 
was impressive. The common keynote on 
all-European affairs sounded by Chan- 
cellor Kohl and Premier Modrow was ar- 
guably even more impressive. 

They both made an impressive appeal 
for stability in Europe. Both referred to 
the Helsinki process and both called for a 
CSCE summit conference to be held next 
year. 

The Federal Chancellor had a certain 
amount of ground to make good, especial- 
ly after the international response to his 
ten-point plan, initially intended mainly 
for domestic consumption. 



Sparkling Christmas at Brandenburg Gate 

The Brandenburg Gate, cut off from the West by the Wall since 1001, la now 
accessible from both parts of Berlin. Two pedestrian checkpoints were cut in 
the wall at Christmas. (Photo: Sve„ Simon) 


In Dresden u much more sensible note 
was sounded, more sensible even than 
sonic of the views expressed, in keeping 
with the moment and with popular senti- 
ment. by ii man such us Willy Brandi in 
Berlin. 

Herr Kohl referred to tire CSCF Filial 

Af I nn Iron pnimlc It m u nll. i ^ . 1 .« 

border changes, he snid. and said they 
must he subject to approval by nil signato- 
ries. 

The Federal Republic has ycl to guar- 
antee Poland's western border beyond any 
shadow of doubt. 

Above all. the Chancellor must now call 
his henchmen to order. There must he no 
more talk of German unity being no-one 
else's business, and there must be posit- 
ively no mention of German unity making 
East Germany Nato territory. 

One point that has grown steadily clear- 
er in recent weeks is that reform in the so- 
cialist states and stability in Europe must 
not be allowed to clash, especially not 
where we are concerned. 

In intra-German affairs Mikhail Gorba- 
chov's words apply in reverse. Those who 
act too soon are punished by history. 

Both risks must be kept at bay: that of 
an explosion of German desire for unity 
and an implosion of the GDR. 

That is why, paradoxical though it may 
sound, those who favour not a confedera- 
tion but eventual unity must do all they 
cor to ensure the GDR’s stability. 

The GDR itself is at a precarious trans- 
itional slage. The old regime has been 
demolished and discredited, but a democ- 
ratically elected government cannot as- 
sume power until the general election next 
May. 

The election cntnpnign, which has been 
under way for some time, will to begin 
with inevitably contribute toward further 
uncertainly. 

Parties old and new arc engaged In a 
quest for policies and personalities, With 
the best will in the world voters ennnoi yet 
have the slightest idea who they will vote 
for. • 

‘They may end up having to choose be- 
tween the efficacy of the caretaker govern- 
ment and the credibility of the unblem- 
ished but inexperienced Opposition. This 

: Continued on page 3 
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The end for the Ceausescus; a 
nation needs to be rebuilt 


' • - . 1 .rtT :Y 

T he fall of the Rumanian despot Nico- 
lae Ceausescu and his haughty wife 
Elena had much in common with the way 
in which the ambitious couple ended up 
by ruling "their" state: it was inhuman 
and gruesome. 

The fall of the tyrant and his family has 
been accompanied by a deep and painful 
trail of blood in the Balkans. 

It may have been quick to take its toll 
of the couple who were mainly to blame, 
but that in no way detracts from the hor- 
ror of civil war. 

The Ceausescu regime had long been a 
disgrace to Europe. As human rights 
came increasingly into their own in Eu- 
rope from West to East, Rumania with its 
relentless repression increasingly became 
a historic anachronism. 

Ceausescu's avowed intent of crushing 
the uprising against his dictatorship like 
the aged Deng Xiaoping had crushed the 
student uprising in the Chinese capital tes- 
tified to the true character of his regime. 

Newsreel footage of the carnage that 
contrasted so starkly with the Christmas 
message also made it clear what risks the 
process of change in Eastern Europe has 
always run. 

How lucky Europe East and West has 
Wn that the end of communist sole-nde- 
in Hungary and Poland and the ouster ot 
Party leaderships in the GDR, Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia have yet to be ac- 
companied by bloodshed. 

The irritation and nervousness demon- 
strated by Mr Gorbachov, the embattled 
Soviet leader hard hit by the Lithuanian 
Communist Party's decision to go it 
alone, were understandable enough in 
view of the confusion in Rumania. 


N ever have so many authoritarian re- 
gimes been ousted in one year in 
post-war Europe. In 1945 it was an ex- 
ternal process of liberation, with the 
Third Reich ending in military defeat in a 
disastrous world war. 

Democracy only survived in part of 
the Continent, which did not succeed in 
divesting itself of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese dictators for a further 30 years and 
saw Greece temporarily revert to the co- 
lonels* rule in the meantime. 

The Centra] European revolution of 
1989, coming exactly 200 years after the 
French Revolution, the first triumph of 
bourgeois democracy in continental Eu- 
rope, was the work of the people. 

That hasn’t often been the case in 
modem European history and can only 
be compared with 1789 and 1917-19, 
having exceeded even the popular 
groundswell of 1848. 

The 1848 revolutionary movement did 
not everywhere, let alone lastingly, esta- 
blish popular rule. 

In France it was followed by centra- 
lised Imperial rule. In other countries the 
Holy Alliance and Mettcrnich’s restora- 
tion prevailed. 

fn the aftermath of 1848 princely 
leagues, the Hohenzollerns and the 
Habsburgs regained control. 

It look the bourgeois age two world 
wars, both started by Germany, to devel- 
op into a democratic era, partly as a re- 


His reform course is being subjected to 
severe strain that forces him to justify his 
every move and calls eventual success in- 
creasingly into question. 

The mortgage of nearly 25 years of 
dictatorship the Ceausescus have be- 
queathed to Rumania is depressing for 
sure. Now the clan has been ousted econ- 
omic disaster and political crisis reign, as 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe, plus a mor- 
al nadir in the wake of the carnage of civii 
war. 

Rumania will be split down the middle, 
with a rift driven between victims and 
perpetrators, the persecuted and their 
persecutors. 

The swift execution of Nicolae and El- 
ena Ceausescu will tend to heighten the- 
tension, which is the worst conceivable 
starting point for a fresh political start. 

The end of the Ceausescus' tyranny 
makes one wonder how the clan, whose 
criminal behaviour grew steadily more 
apparent, were able to hold on to power 
for so long. 

Ceausescu certainly consolidated his 
regime by resort to the slogan: “My en- 
emy’s enemy is my friend." By opposing 
Moscow in the 1960s he earned credit in 
the anti -communist West. 

Yet behind this smokescreen of diplo- 
matic going it alone he established a bru- 
tal Stalinist system at home. 

The results were catastrophic. Moti- 
vated by industrial megalomania, Ceau- 
sescu embarked on building gigantic roll- 
'lnrmm!PaTfa^»i‘n/‘hFTOtr«VT'»" "» 

Tie totally overestimated Rumania’s 
domestic oil reserves, with the result that 
these factories were soon in ruins. 

Industrialisation having been given 
preference, agriculture was neglected, 
with the result that Rumania, an erstwhile 
breadbasket, suffered from food shor- 
tages from the 1970s. 

Rumania’s short-lived economic glory 
was based on borrowed money. By the 


1 989, the year of 
the Central 
European revolution 

suit of the division of Europe in 1945. 
The antithesis of one-party rule was 
bound to demonstrate its legitimate claim 
to democratic power. It took the integra- 
tion of democratic ^socialist movements 
in society to bring about the permanent 
process of reform that is the keynote of 
Western Europe. 

It was a deliberate process, guarantee- 
ing safety from revolutionary change in 
the West, where classical capitalism un- 
derwent democratic and detailed 
changes. 

The historic compromise between the 
working class movement and the powers 
that be is probably the most crucial fea- 
ture of the new approach in Europe. 

It is an approach that has yet to be tak- 
en to its conclusion. It still needs further 
lasting reforms and greater social justice. 

They must make the institutions that 
safeguard and develop what has been ac- 
complished to date progressively more 
perfect, sharing power as they have done. 

They must find even better means of 
coping with social and economic crises. 


early 1980s Bucharest owed Western 
creditors Sllbn. 

By making his fellow-countrymen 
starve and freeze Ceausescu succeeded, 
by dint of unprecedented austerity, in re- 
paying this debt. 

Four weeks before he was ousted he 
was able to announce that Rumania’s for- 
eign debts had been repaid in full and 
ahead of time. But the cost was appalling. 

Another of the fixed ideas at which the 
conducator set his cap was to create a 
“new type" of mankind. 

The most salient features of this policy 
were the “systematisation" of villages and 
Ceausescu’s minorities policy. 

He planned to bulldoze 8,000 of the 
country’s 13,000 traditional villages. Vil- 
lagers were to be compulsorily rehoused 
in concrete blocks euphemistically de- 
scribed as agro-industrial complexes. 

This was clearly intended in part as a 
blow at the country's ethnic minorities, 
especially the Hungarians and Germans. 
Resettlement would have broken and 
destroyed their respective linguistic and 
cultural identity. 

There can be no doubt that Rumania 
will need to be completely rebuilt. Yet 
the country has no historical experience 
whatever of democracy; it has known on- 
ly feudalism, fascism and dictatorship. 

Can the new leadership gain public 
confidence, given that it was groomed for 
power during the Ceausescu era? 

The new, no doubt provisional head of 
state, Ion Iliescu, can at least claim a 
cordial personal acquaintanceship with 
Mikhail Gorbachov; they were students 
together in Moscow. 

That may open up new political leeway 
Bucharest badly needs. 

Such far-reaching prospects apart, 
what Rumania most urgently needs is to 
survive the present winter. 
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A dilemma for the 

Vatican, breathing 
space for Noriega 

T he Vatican’s views on General Norie- 
ga, the Panamanian ex-dictator wanted 
on drugs charges in the United States, are 
unequivocal. 

How to handle his application for politi- 
cal asylum now he has sought refuge at the 
Papal nunciature in Panama City is an- 
other matter. A swift decision can hardly 
be expected. 

Vatican spokesman Navarro-Valls len- 
taiivelyoutlined the Holy See’s view as be- 
ing that it was mainly for Panama to decide 
whether General Noriega was to be grant- 
ed asylum or handed over to the USA. 

It was then for the United States to de- 
cide, as the country demanding his extradi- 
tion, and for Cuba, Nicaragua and Spain, 
to which he had applied for asylum. 

The Church has so far offered the ex- 
dictator a mere breathing space. It is to be 
used to hold intensive talks in a bid to ar- 
rive at a solution. 

What shape might a solution take now 
that a rerun of the decades spent by Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty in the US embassy in Bu- 
dapest has been ruled out? 

The Vatican’s indecision is less marked 
than is generally felt to be the case. It is a 
difficult one, but the Vatican is basking in 
the reputation it has gained in the wake of 
its successful Ostpolitik. 

Time can be taken until the waves of 
anger subside and have given way to more 
level-headed legal considerations. There 
can certainly be no question of handing the 
General over to the United Slates. 

There is no extradition agreement be- 
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sure that this principle is heeded. 

Spain has declined, preferring to have 
nothing whatever to do with a politician re- 
puted to be a drug runner, but other coun- 
tries might well be prepared to offer Gen- 
eral Noriega asylum as an anti-US symbol. 

Washington can be sure to try arid 
thwart any such attempts. The Holy See 
will seek a magic formula by which to div- 
est itself of its unwelcome guest without 
-abandoning— Ihe-’-prindple • mentioned 
above. Wolfgang Salle 

(Rhelnlsche Post, Diisseldorf, 
27 December 1989) 
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Meeting in Dresden sets the 
tone for new relationship 


A t their Dresden summit Helmut Kohl 
and Hans Modrow achieved much 
more than opening the Brandenburg 
Gate before Christmas, having visa and 
compulsory exchange requirements for 
visitors to the GDR from the Federal Re- 
public and West Berlin dropped a week 
ahead of schedule and agreeing to free all 
political detainees in the GDR as soon as 
possible. 

They were widely agreed, not only on 
Herr Kohl’s endorsement of stabilisation 
in the GDR but on Herr Modrow’s readi- 
ness to abide by the right of national self- 
determination and all the other princi- 
ples laid down in the CSCE Final Act, 
and in particular to be “exemplary on hu- 
man rights." 

On the basis of this agreemem they 
took in Dresden the first steps toward a 
treaty relationship between the two Ger- 
man states. 

They agreed that economic affairs 
were a "central feature of the treaty rela- 
tionship” and further agreed that “a fund- 
amental change in economic policy and 
an economic reform geared to market 
conditions" was what they had in mind. 

That can only mean a decision, barely 
papered over, to give priority to the mar- 


Why Mitterrand 

hurried along 

to East Berlin 

T he East Berlin government, viewed by 
many as a mere caretaker government 
pending next May’s general election, can 
hardly complain of international neglect. 

GDR Premier Hans Modrow first met 
with Federal Chancellor Helmut Kohl in 
Dresden, marking a start on the road to in- 
tra-German treaty ties. 

— Then- President -Mitterrand of France 
paid East Berlin his inaugural visit. He was 
the first Western head of government to 
upgrade the GDR in this way. 

This flurry of visits is not the result of 
shrewd invitations made by East Berlin. 
Bonn and Paris, neighbours and allies, 
nearly trod on each other’s toes in their 
bids to be the first to get a foot in the door 
of the former SED state. 

President Mitterrand and Chancellor 
Kohl, who cut short his tour of Hungary to 
visit Dresden, had different and to some 
extent diametrically opposed motives. 

Chancellor Kohl wanted ^to-help^Cet- 
mans in the GDR and to pave the way for 
structures of coexistence and possible sub- 
sequent unity. 

Mitterrand went above all out of fear 
that the speed of German rapprochement 
would reduce France’s economic and poli- 
tical status. 

Is that the reason why septuagenarian 
M. Mitterrand is at present one of the 
world’s most active statesmen? Within 10 
days he met Mikhail Gorbachov, George 
Bush and Hans Modrow. - 

It would be too simple to see him as tak- 
ing care to ensure that Helmut .Kohl does 
not overstep the intra-German mark. But 
he would doubtless like to slow Herr Kohl 
down a little, by extensive diplomatic tra- 
vels if need be. 1 

. . . (Kttlner Stadl-Anzeiger, Cologne, 

■ - .22 December 1989) 


ket rather than to economic planning in 
the GDR. 

On this basis Chancellor Kohl and 
Premier Modrow arrived at a wide range 
of agreements. They agreed, for instance, 
to set up 11 commissions and working 
parties. 

While an agreement on the proposed 
treaty relationship must wait until the 
GDR has a freely elected government, 
work can go ahead here and now on 
breathing life into the relationship. 

The commissions and working parties 
set up in Dresden will deal with the fol- 
lowing: 

— the intensification of economic 
cooperation, 

— extension of tourism, 

— environmental protection, 

— radiation protection and reactor 
safety, 

— extensions to the telephone and te- 
lecom network in the GDR, 

— legal assistance and legal protection, 

— coordination of the work of regional 
committees, to be set up by local author- 
ities on both sides of the intra-German 
border to handle joint tasks, 

— the extension and intensification of 
cultural cooperation, 

— problems that arise in connection 
with the reciprocal exchange of newspa- 
pers and magazines and the broadcasting 
of radio and TV programmes. 

When these commissions and working 
parties get down to work in the New Year 
ihev will find that a niimhi'r nf impnnam 

L'nitfiiu wuitf iRiiruuwjj m ire dilsucti" 1 

summit. 

The GDR government has. for in- 
stance, decided to permit direct contacts 
between West German firms and GDR 
combines and works, including freedom 
of choice of representatives. 

GDR combines and works are also to 
be given foreign trade powers so they can 
act more independently. 

The GDR has also said it plans as soon 
as possible to establish a legal basis for 
joint ventures and direct investment. 

Negotiations on an investment protec- 
tion treaty are to begin. The Federal gov- 
ernment has promised further funds to 
promote economic cooperation between 
companies. 


It will also be increasing the guaranteed 
framework within which goods can be 
supplied to the GDR, and bolh sides have 
agreed to strengthen private enterprise in 
the GDR. 

The following sectors were identified as 
“fields for particularly intensive coopera- 
tion": energy, measurement and control 
engineering, product automation, trade 
and marketing, standardisation and quality 
control, and commercial legal safeguards. 

In environmental protection the pilot 
projects already agreed are to be complet- 
ed soon and an; “ecological plan of action" 
drawn up. 

Telecom evidently enjoys priority. The 
lump sum in lieu of postal services ren- 
dered by the GDR, totalling DM200m in 
1989 and due to expire in 1990, is to be 
increased to DM300m a year from next 
year. The GDR will put these funds to im- 
mediate use to modernise its postal and te- 
lecom infrastructure. 

The two governments were unable to 
freely negotinte civil aviation terms be- 
cause important rights are still controlled 
by the Four Powers. 

They include control of Berlin air 
space, of the three air corridors to and 
from Berlin and of the air identification 
zone along the intra-German border, in 
which flight movements arc subject to 
British and US permission. 

So Herr Kohl and Herr Modrow simply 
agreed to hold talks on aviation matters. 
They are to include arrangements to fly to 
and from Tegel airport. West Berlin, other 
than via the air corridors. 

Negotiations, as opposed to talks, were 
agreed on passenger shipping on inland 
waterways, mean ing the Elbe, which 
marks the border between the two Ger- 
man slates for several hundred miles, and 
on road safety. 

Agreements are also planned on mutual 

assistance in the eveni of catastrophes ami 

ut^ju n w mutJLiai i iw i . ' e. i pe t H i nj Cg Vi — 

ing drag offences and in clearing up or 
preventing serious criminal offences. 

These negotiations are to begin cither 
“soon" or “in the near future.” 

The two heads of government further 
agreed to permit the sale and purchase of 
newspapers and magazines and to pro- 
mote the broadcasting of radio and TV 
programmes. 

That presents the Frankfiirier Allgemei- 
ne with an opportunity of being what it has 
set out to be since its first issue, in Novem- 
ber 1949: a Zeitung fiir Deutschland, or 
Newspaper for Germany. 

Karl Feldmeyer 

(Frankfurter AMgemeine Zeiiung 
fiir Deutschland, 21 December 1989) 


The tightrope act 


Western Europe's deeds have trouble 
footing it with the words 


,v.Xf„any .further indication that the new 
.[situation in Germany has 1 piit Western 
Europe out of joint were needed, it has 
been clearly provided by the dispute over 
the Schengen Agreement: 

The aim of throwing the borders of the 
five signatory stales — France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Benelux 
states — wide open has been thwarted by 
the opening of the intra-German border. 

Bonn is worried lest the border agree- 
ment with France and the Benelux states 
might lead to it having to build a wall of Us 
own beLween the Federal Republic and the 

GDR. ' 1 « ■ . . 

: That would be the case if, as envisaged 
by the terms of the Schengen Agreemem, 
Germans from the GDR, East Europeans 
and citizens of other countries had to be 
checked and were required to hold visas 
for Western Europe on the intra-German 


border. Bonn’s Western partners are wor- 
ried that an open intra-German border 
could land them, via the Federal Republic, 
with an influx of* foreign nationals in 
search of work and make the GDR a tacit 
13th European Community member-state. 

France's bid to blame Bonn is unsatis- 
factory. France must realise that the solu- 
tion to this European problem cannot be 
to seal off the GDR border. 

Could it be that the GDR nrgument is a 
convenient pretext for diverting attention 
from other open border problems such as 
drugs and terrorism? 

Europe hns been seen to trail woefully 
behind its fine words. Everyone says the 
European Community ought to provide 
the link for changes in Germany, yet n hue 
and cry arises the moment the prospect of 
Germans from the GDR arises! 

(KdlncrSladl-Anzeiger, Cologne, 16 December 1989) 


Continued from pmjc 


is a contradiction to which, given condi- 
tions in the. GDR right now, there is no 
solution. 

The Modrow government is engaged 
in a race against time. It is not just a mat- 
ter of its days being numbered. The near- 
er the election deadline, the more readily 
apparent it is how hollow its mandate 
rings. 

There arc clear indications already 
that the machinery of government is 
slowing down. Legal rulings go disre- 
garded, the administration is dragging its 
feet, unpopular reform measures are be- 
ing left, wherever possible, to the next 
government and civil servhnts are hedg- 
ing on proposals. What, after all, might 
the next government expect of them? 

Power in the GDR reminds one of a 
hermit crab that has left a shell that has 
grown too small for it and is now, mortal- 
ly vulnerable, engaged in a quest for a 
new shell. 

When this is borne in mind one cannot 
but ho alarmed at the way in which West 
German parties are making use of the 
dcmocratisntion process in the GDR. 

The new parlies unquestionably need a 
helping hand, as do the parties of old that 
have been quick to part company with 
the old system now it is no longer able to 
supply the fleshpots on which they fed 
for decades. 

As competition builds up and election 
day, 6 May. draws closer, reliance on 
Western support has utmost readied the 
stage at which it would be true to say that 
a party in the GDR that lias yet to find a 
powerful sponsor in the Federal Repub- 
lic need hardly bother to stand for elec- 
tion 

' * -* | 1 t. 1 - 111 lll'<-l »mt-~ ti liurtl- 

en. It is already clear that many West 
German politicians who visit the CiDR 
arc interested less in democracy in the 
other German state than in the run-up to 
next year's general election in the Federal 
Republic. 

Having your photo taken in Leipzig is 
at present much more prestigious than 
kissing babies in the Ruhr. Once Bonn 
politicians start to take up cudgels 
against each other in GDR the process of 
clarification will be in serious danger of 
total deformation. 

Yet maybe this is merely an indication 
of the extent 10 which tics between the 
two German states have already deve- 
loped beneath the surface. 

Political and economic constraints, not 
to mention the social divide, are arguably 
heading first, toward coordination, then 
toward a convergence of systems in the 
light of which, with the passage of time, 
the question of one or two German states 
will grow increasingly hypothetical. 

Those who listened closely to what 
Premier Modrow had to say in Dresden 
cannot have failed to gain the impression 
that he too may have similar ideas in 
mind. 

Treaty ties must first be established, he 
said. Then, in two to three years, the two 
governments could discuss further 
moves. 

He chose not to suggest whot form in- 
tra-German self-determination might 
take in a European house ' without 
i prompting feelings of anxiety and being 
threatened. 

Willy Brandi’s meeting with Willi 
> Sloph in Erfurt 1 9 years ago was a tough 
! start, encumbered by the pnst. Helmut 
i Kohl’s meeting with Hans Modrow iii 
: Dresden was a milestone en route to 
f closer German ties in future. 

Robert Leicht 

) (Dio Zeil, Hnmburgi 22 December 1989) 
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Lafontaine emerges as probable 
candidate for chancellor 


T he SPD has a new political manifesto; 

most delegates at the party congress in 
Berlin also believe that, a year before the 
genera] election, they also have a chancel- 
lor candidate: Oskar Lafontaine. 

Although the discussion and adoption 
of the new manifesto was the real reason 
for the congress, more people were inter- 
ested in the question of who would lead 
the Social Democrats in the election. 

This explains why the answer to this 
question, and the definition of the SPD’s 
future Deutschlandpolitik turned out to be 
the main issues. -The party manifesto was 
pushed into the background. 

The pragmatic forces in the party will 
not regret this. They know the significance 
of the manifesto, but they also know that 
public has no great interest in a lengthy list 
of party programme statements. 

Delegates also had to accept that the 
upheavals in the GDR and the meeting be- 
tween the two German government lead- 
ers in Dresden had stolen the show. 

The significance of all considerations 
articulated by the Social Democrats with 
respect to the future policy course was de- 
graded to that of hardly noticed state- 
ments. 

No-one expected more controversial 
discussions anyway. They took place be- 
fore the party congress. 

All that was needed was a summarising 
and interpretive speech as a kind of guide- 
line for the delegates for the line of argu- 
mentation with political opponents. 

It was hopedJhaL.this. would gi ve the 
puny more puouwij 6 , *JTJr -..j — 

more important events. 

This speech was given by Oskar Lafon- 
taine. Together with Willy Brandt's speech 
it was the second highlight of the party 
congress. 

Lafontaine seized the opportunity to 
both satisfy the demands of the delegates 
for fundamental and .comprehensible 
statements as well as to promote his can* 


I n the almost 130-year-old history of 
German social democracy^ the Berlin 
Manifesto is the seventh fundamental de- 
finition of political position. 

Clearly showing the hand of Oskar La- 
fontaine, it retains. the basic cornerstones 
of the Gqdesberg Programme adopted in 
1959, which made it possible for the SPD 
to open itself to the political centre (by 
dropping its Marxist bpllasi). 

The basis is democratic socialism, arid 
the pillars are the orientation to the funda- 
mental values of freedom, justice mid so- 
lidarity, .the affirmation of law, of the so- 
cial state and of national defence. 

The new manifesto also deals with the 
far-reaching changes during the past 30 
years and tries to resolve the conflict be- 
tween the constraints of industry, technol- 
ogy, science and state administration dn 
the one hand and the dignity, justice and 
liberty of individuals on the other. 

This also includes the conflict between 
the economic principle and the inherent 
laws of nature. 

Party leader Hans-Jochen Vogel ex- 
plained this: “We no longer rate progress 
according to the criteria of 'more and 
more', ‘bigger and bigger* and ‘Faster and 
faster 1 , but In line with the criteria of ‘bet- 
ter*. ‘more just* and 'more important.’". . 

This indicates that, the Social Democ? 
rats favour progress which is aimed at a 
higher quality of life, progress which cora- 


didature. With the instinct of a power-con- 
scious politician he realised that it was 
now or never. 

Today, there can be no doubt about^he 
fact that Lafontaine will be selected as 
candidate next year, provided he passes 
the test during the state election in Saar- 
land in January. 

Apart from this uncertainty there are 
two other unanswered questions: will La- 
fontaine’s generally accepted claim to 
leadership bring ah end to the ambiguity 
of the SPD leadership and does Lafon- 
taine have enough candidate appeal to 
oust Helmut Kohl from the Chancellor's 
seat? • 

Lafontaine’s supporters are convinced 
that their favourite will pass the January 
test with flying colours and retain his abso- 
lute majority. 

Such an election victory should enable 
him to play a dominant role in the party 
without being party chairman. 

As regards the general election there is 
no sign of anyone else who could muster a 
similarly widespread voter appeal. This 
may but need not be correct. 

Party chairman Hans-Jochen Vogel 
allegedly dropped any idea of running as 
candidate for chancellor some time ago. 
He is also reputed to have told Lafontaine. 

Apart from loyally, however, the head 
of tire party and of the Bundestag parlia- 
mentary group would have to demonstrate 
forebearance and even subordination not 
to push his own position and rectify a 

-number .of fiirocs.made by his deputy. 
Uuut/fe-niiiiueci as nc is, ana populistic 

in his line or argument, Lafontaine will 
repeatedly provide cause for conflict. 

His obstinacy became obvious when he 
voiced his views on Deutschlandpolitik 
following the speech by Willy Brandt. 

Whereas Brandt set his sights on Ger- 
man unity Lafontaine- concentrated on the 
material well-being of the Germans in the 
GDR; in his opinion the organisational 


Coming to terms 
with changing 
demands of society 

bines freedom and prosperity with the 
preservation of the environment. 

The parly's conceptual pioneer, Oskar 
Lafontaine, goes further. He detaches him- 
self from nation-state frontiers and envi- 
sions a “world society” with art SPD which" 
views itself as an “internationalist party.” : 

The preservation of the natural found- 
ations of life, the aversion of the threat of a 
climatic catastrophe, the termination of 
the arms; race and the creation of, a more 
just international order between poor and 
rich countries are tasks which can only be 
resolved worldwide. 

The central points of the Berlin Pro- 
gramme are: . - ■ . . . ■ 

• The Economy : The state must pro- 
vide an overall framework for economic 
development 

The economy and the environment 
must be dovetailed and controlled by so- 
ciety in accordance with social and ecolog- 
ical aspects. -This includes a comprehen- 
sive demberatisation of the economy a 
greater say of workers (codetermination), 
greater worker participation in productive 
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Looking forwards In Berlin. From left, Johannes Rau, Hans-Jochen Vogel, Oskar 
Lafontaine. 


nuiiwms. (Phoio: Werek) 

form of the resultant state(s) is secondary. Dpaese J* «■*!« Maa ^ l 

Lafontaine is thirty years younger than Dl WlllT QGTS pCHTf 

Brandt. The latter is marked by the experi- r " 

ence of division and separation, the other U *ah| a%llt MM ' 

grew up with dual statehood. Ill MJIT UUI Uf1 

Brandt would love to see that which be- _ m Be- 

longs together come together, whereas La- Fnct Rprlm nolinr 

fontaine has faith in the gradual overcom- ** pUMIrj 

ing of all borders in Europe. T^he collapse of the former Socialist Un- 

Lafontaine modified the line or argu- J. ity Party (SED) regime in East Gar- 
ment presented by his political foster-fa- many caught the SPD napping. Following 
ther, apparently unconcerned that there days of inertia in which the party followed 
was yet again reference to the lack of clar- the rapid development in Eastern Europe 
ity in the field of Deutschlandpolitik at a as if it was paralysed, its policy is beginn- 
time when clarity prevails. ing to regain its contours. 

This example demonstrates that a new Social Democrats waited hesitantly for 
generation is taking control in the SPD. too long, unsure whether to jump onto the 
Without breaking with Social Democ- German unity bandwagon or not. Now 

ralic tradition it is in the process of elabo- ,he y have decided to jumped on. One man 

rating a new definition of the concept of deserves the credit: Willy Brandt, 
“democratic socialism.” During the party congress in Berlin the 

hi key it tumie is 1 fs empfiusis ofTiiJfviiT- tiwn w i n r y e lm li n i aimf tin g PB-Tcmmtfcd 


ual freedom, which must be achieved in all lhe P art y that the ri 8 ht of self-determina- 
areas of life. This fits in with a develop- tion and lQ unit Y to freedom, as demanded 
ment which is taking place in the modern b y the Basic Law > is more important than 
industrial society. • all the diplomatic niceties, which the SPD 

This reorientation, however, is also ex- ^ in its dialogue with Erich 

tremely important with respect to the radi- Honecker’s ideologues, 
cal upheavals in the GDR and Eastern Eu- What was lhe va,ue of this “discussion 
rope. . Dietrich Moller culture” fostered with representatives of 

(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 2 1 December 1989) t,1& “ rCal eX ' Stin g socialism” responsible 

for the suppression of social democracy in 
" l,llll|,llll, " ,| l^ IMI| *«w what wns then still the enstern zone? 

. Is this matter only closed because, as 
assets, more informative dialogu es with the SP D's national business -manager put 

nifl7Anc liofnpa i 1* iL* nnr> ■ u tun 


citizens before important decisions and 
the incorporation of plebiscitary elements 
(referenda) in the constitution. 

Enviromen tally harmful activity should 
be punished more rigorously and energy- 
saving promoted through financial incen- 
tives. 

,The aim of pulling out of nuclear energy 
was confirmed. A major goal is the 30- 
hour working week and a six-hour work- 
ing day. ■ 

Saturdays should not be classed as re- 
gnlarwt Wtt n yUii y s r vruiXlilg Ulf Suiamys 
should only be allowed in urgent, cases; 
and night work should be an exception, 

• Social Policy: The SPD calls for a 
basic income minimum to supplement 
the contribution- and outputrrelated pro- 
tection system and' safeguard the needs of 
the elderly, the sick and the unemployed. 

• Deutschlandpolitik: The SPD works 

towards a community of responsibility 
for the Germans in order to formulate 
the joint interests of the two German 
states in disarmament, detente and coop- 
eration. ...... 

The Germans have a right to self-de- 
termination, but the question of the Ger- 
man i nation remains subordinate to the 
requirements of peace. ■ 

Wilm Herlyn 
(R(ielnische Post, Dflssflldorf, 

■ 21 December 1989) 


it, the SED is “shattered”? 

The SPD finds it difficult to admit its 
own mistnkes and concede that it has paid 
dearly in (his field. Its reaction to criticism 
Is stjll disgruntled. 

Suspicions remain that those in the SPP 
will change their minds who .b.oped up to 
now that the model of a democratic social- 
ism could assert itself in the GDR. . 

, Either they now hold their tongues or 
have been put in their place by. Oskar La- 
fontaine. These cracks in credibility, the 
xjuu n wamim i inarani tire co nflicting feel- 
ings are now covered up by a mood of new 
awakening., : 

Like no other, Willy Brandt symbolises 
the reconciliation and communication 
with the East. ■ 

With Brandt at the fore the SPD now 
spearheads a movement towards which. lt 
initially had reservations. ■ lJ 
iThe dilemma of which candidate should 
lead the party into the election campaign 
year 1 990 thus disappears. 

How long the SPD Can capitalise on this 
asset depends on the German-German 
development. No-one can predict its nfb- 
mentum. .•>•• • -.i-- -Jr' 1 - .< 

: For the time being, howevet/he SPD 
can fill ■ its personnel vacuum with 46“** 
“Chancellor substitute” Brodut, • 

Mimael Schroder 

' (Mannheimer Morgen, 1 9 December 1989) 
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On the threshold of a new start - what 
reunification is likely to signify 


Wolfgang Schuller is Professor of An- 
cient History at the University of Con- 
stance. The following article is the text of 
a lecture the author gave to the Deutsch - 
landpolitischer Arbeitskreis in Con- 
stance. 

G erman reunification is unmistakably 
on the agenda. Any claim to the con- 
trary in conjunction with a reference to 
purported realities which stand in its way 
overlooks the fact, that realities which 
were, regarded as unalterable up until on- 
ly a short while ago no longer exist. 

Topics are now being discussed which 
were previously taboo or irrelevant. 

Admittedly, many people would prefer 
not to see the item of reunification on the 
agenda. 

The following article takes a critical 
look at thi§ view and maintains that we 
are already in the middle of a process of 
reunification, 

For the first time since 1945 all Ger- 
mans again stand on the threshold of a 
new start. 

This time, however, they can shape 
their destiny themselves and, as opposed 
to the situation immediately after the war, 
the prospects are better than ever before. 

Paradoxically, there is an atmosphere 
of general uncertainty and confusion. 
Some countries in the West even seem to 
be at a loss for an appropriate response. 
This is due to the fact that the coordi- 




overnight and that no-one was prepared 
for this development. 

Ever since the reforms born of necess- 
ity in the Soviet Union, and in the case of 
the GDR since the spring of this year at 
the latest, anyone with a nose for political 
developments realised that sudden 
changes were imminent. Political leaders 
should have . made preparations accor- 
dingly. Instead, the dead-end situation in 
the German Question wns expected to 
■ con tinue — a case of incomprehensible 

bUnHnessI ■ 

Communism is now collapsing, and 
since it was Communism which caused 
the division of Germany the question of 
its elimination immediately arises. 

Yet there is opposition to such a goal. 
As long as reunification seemed like a 
pipe-dream it was easy, enough to pay lip- 
service to its realisation. Now this cover it 
being dropped. . . 

To a certain extent- the misgivings 
abroad are of a serious nature; there are 
fears of a disruption of the balance of 
power equilibrium. 

• Often, however,, reactions;. reflect, a 

pure and simple hostility to Germans and 
warnings of a German predominance. • 

- All ia.all. Jt is. easy enough to get over 
this reaction. Democracy is making, such 
great progress in -the- whole of Europe 
that there can.be no serious objection to 
the desire of the German people to live 
together in one state. 

■ All the worrying is unfounded. A unit- 
ed Germany will exist in a united Europe. 
(It.is worth mentioning that iwoGerman- 
ies would have two votes and thud greater 
influence In various committees, etc.). 

1 -..Opinion surveys abroad point in this 
direction. Impressive TV; interviews in the 
streets of Moscow showed how ordinary 
people feel about German unity. All those 
interviewed stated that German unity is 
something which' is bound to come. : 1 ■ ■ • 
In such a; situation it is typical for our 


national character that we Germans our- 
selves are articulating and thus increasing 
the resenrations expressed abroad. 

First of all, this is noticeable among lib- 
eral-conservatives. Although there is no 
clear opposition to German unity in 
nevertheless exists. 

It is rooted in the desire to be left in 
peace and be allowed to earn more mo- 
ney. These people do not want all the ef- 
fort, sacrifices and irritations associated 
with all the problems which come to Ger- 
many from the GDR. 

Most people in this category have 
come to terms with the status quo, are 
well-off, support greater integration in the 
West and do not want to be bothered by 
the problems facing the GDR. 

There were signs of this approach dur- 
ing the last congress of the Baden- 
Wiirttemberg CDU. The ideas formulated 
by Baden- Wiirttemberg Premier Lothar 
Spath (CDU) on the recognition of a 
GDR citizenship probably move in the 
same direction. 

Left-wing opposition to a united Ger- 
many is much clearer and articulated in 
more concrete terms. 

The following loyal address sent by the 
General Student Committee (AstA) of 
the Free University of Berlin to the archi- 
tect of the Berlin Wall, Erich Honecker. 
on the occasion of the GDR’s fortieth an- 
niversary shows that even the most seri- 
ous matter has an amusing side to it: 

“Thi’ A«;tA nf thi» Fr*v * lnivcTMiy 




the celebration of forty years of its exist- 
ence. 

“Under extremely difficult conditions 
the GDR was founded as a socialist and 
anti-fascist state in 1 949. 

“As opposed to the FRG it thus broke 
fascist continuity in industry, the judiciary 
and the state. 

“At present the GDR is again being 
subjected to fierce attacks by western me- 
dia. 

^Communism caused the 
division of Germany 
....and now communism 
is collapsing 9 

“We dissociate ourselves from the at- 
tempts by the FRG to thus, legitimate it- 
self as a democratic state and distract at- 
tention from its own imperialist policy 
towardg'rviqtims; of. persecution in the 
Third World. 

. “People who are leaving; the GDR for 
various reasons are being misused as a 
manoeuvrable mass and, above all, played 
off against foreign workers. 

“The Asta protests against the attempt 
by the ruling class in the FRG and. West 
Berlin to use the emigrants from theGDR 
as an argument to force the GDR to intro- 
duce refprms of a.capltalist nature. . -i 

. IThe further development of socialism 
in the GDR is a matter for the- Commun- 
ists and Socialists inside and outside of 

the Party to decide for themselves. 

“Long ■ live international solidarity. 
With combative greetings, The General 

Student Committee of the FU WestBer: 

Jm jn the light of developments in the 
GDR this is indeed amusing. Perhaps the 


SED will give the authors of this address a 
small residence in Wandlitz; (here are 
plenty of rooms free there now. 

Perhaps more relevant in this context 
are the almost manic anti-unity emotions 
demonstrated by the Greens, a kind of 
home-made Germanophobia. Not all 
Greens think this way, but many of their 
more prominent members. 

The division of Germany in itself is 
viewed as worth retaining. Why? 

Partly because of enthusiasm far so- 
cialism, an aspect which will be dealt with 
in greater detail a little later on, and partly 
because of a German feeling of guilt and 
remorse, jumbled up with confused his- 
torical elements. 

The harmless unification nf the GDR 
and the Federal Republic of Germany is 
denounced as “Pan-German.” This, loo, is 
really amusing. 

I hope that the West German Social 
Democrats will forgive me for dealing 
with them next. 

There are still some in its ranks who 
strictly advocate dual statehood and who 
still use the word “socialism" in this con- 
text. 

Apparently, the demand to delete the 
preamble of the Basic Law has been for- 
gotten, even (hough there are still consid- 
erations tending towards two German cit- 
izenships. 

Some Social Democrats, however, find 
it difficult to move away from the affinity 
to the dictatorial Communist Party in the 


Admittedly, a large part of the SPD 
viewed this proximity as a means to an 
end. 

Outwardly, however, it looked like 
heartiness without strings. The dissidents' 
magazine Grenzfall even went so far as to 
claim that Oskar Lafontaine had behaved 
no better than a “glorified Honecker." 

And why did the chairman of the SPD 
in Berlin, Walter Momper. reject the new 
foundation of the Social Democrats in the 
GDR? 

Why did he give an interview on 18 
November to the "organ of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany”, Neues Deutschland, following 
which the newspaper was quite rightly 
able to emphasise that he had “stressed 
agreement between the SED and the SPD 
over several issues"? 

Why does Momper talk of the “people 
of the GDR"? Is he familiar with a "peo- 
ple of the Federal Republic of Germany”? 
Or of West Berlin? 

It is highly embarrassing that of all peo- 
ple politicians from a party which has 
fought 'In the front line for human rights 
and national unity now tries to maintain 
its obscure alliance with the notorious en- 
emies of such efforts. However, here too, 
history will simply take its course and ig- 
nore this development. 

The word “socialism" plays a particu- 
larly important role in this context. Its 
democratic significance and its achieve- 
ments should be retained. ■ ^ '■ 

In a television discussion in Leipzig a 
representative of the SDP, Kamilli, quite 
rightly said that a sober assessment must 
now be made of these achievements to see 
what can stand up In reality . 

As regards the definition of socialism 
there are os many variants as there are 
people who advocate them. 

;• The.socialism which ruled in the GDR 
ruined its part of Germany because of 
sheer incompetence — do people want to 


take up this tradition? Furthermore, any 
desire to let this system continue would 
mean continuing on the basis of a Stalinist 
system which was violently and bloodily 
introduced. Surely no-one wants to ben- 
efit from Stalin’s NKWD? 

Is this peculiarly German? There is 
something touchingly gullible about the 
way in which German intellectuals in East 
and West go into raptures about the 
ideals of socialism. 

The Czechoslovakian Opposition is 
more advanced, let us say more enligh- 
tened, in this respect. 

This, however, is by no means repre- 
sentative of the entire SPD. There is 
probably n majority of members who call 
for democracy with the consequences of 
the unification of the German people in 
one state with no ifs and buts. 

Willy Brandt is one such Social Dem- 
ocrat. a man who has rediscovered his 
true self thanks to the events which are 
now taking place and who has again be- 
come the most rousing figure in West 
German politics. 

What the population of the GDR itself 
thinks and wants is another matter alto- 
gether. 

It is terrible to see how rapidly empty 
phrases arc again produced. People 
should be “level- headed,” we arc told, the 
GDR should not be “patronised.” 

*The socialism of East 
Germany ruined the 
country because of 
sheer incompetence 9 


This is not the main prnhlem. No-one 
is against level-headed ness and the warn- 

..... LiHinn.l - m ■■ 


veTiienTexcuse Tor those who want to pre- 
serve the GDR. 

No-one knows better lhan we do what 
the self-esteem of the GDR population is 
like. During the past decades we have 
maintained links in a situation which 
seemed hopeless. 

43 years of isolation are bound to have 
lasting effects. We spoilt Westerners find 
it possible to really understand what the 
people in the GDR have endured in sil- 
ence. 

The fact that the East Germans have 
liberated themselves, even if the initial 
spark came from those who fled and a tail 
wind blew from the East and, to a lesser 
extent, from the West, also contributes 
towards the formation of an independent 
and proud self-esteem. 

Those who have fought for freedom 
and unity in the West for decades certain- 
ly have no intention of crudely and clum- 
sily telling those who have suffered a 
much harder fate what they should do. 

Some people in the West who demand 
restraint have completely different plans. 
This explains the prohibitory tone. • 
Sometimes the impression is gained 
that it would be better if Germans were 
not allowed to even argue in favour of re- 
unification. 

Secondly, most of the recommend- 
ations made are anything but unwelcome. 
On. the contrary, many East Germans 
turn to u^ for advice — from the; general 
secretary, of the SEP to the previously un r 
. political persons, who are taking their first 
steps in the emerging Opposition groups. 

Not to give advice in this situation 
would-, be tantamount to supporting the 
SED, ; 

Thirdly, it: : is understandable that a 
people which has been exploited since 
1946 and is in the process of liberating it- 
self feels that other things are. more im- 
portant' to begin with, than speedy unifica: 

Continued on page 6 
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Lafontaine emerges as probable 
candidale for chancellor 


T he SPD has a new political manifesto; 

most delegates at (he party congress in 
Berlin also believe that, a year before the 
general election, they also have a chancel- 
lor candidate: Oskar Lafontaine-. 

Although the discussion and adoption 
of the new manifesto was the real reason 
for the congress, more people were inter- 
ested in the question of who would lead 
the Social Democrats in the election. 

This explains why the answer to this 
question and the definition of the SPD's 
hilure Deutschlandpolitik turned out to be 
the main issues. The party manifesto was 
pushed into the background. 

Hie pragmatic forces in the party will 
not regret this. They know the significance 
of the manifesto but they also know that 
public has no great interest in a lengthy list 
of party programme statements. 

Delegates also had to accept that the 
upheavals in the GDR and Uie meeting be- 
tween the two German government lead- 
ers in Dresden had stolen the show. 

The significance of all considerations 
articulated by the Social Democrats with 
respect to the future policy course was de- 
graded to thnt of hardly noticed state- 
ments. 

No-one expected more controversial 
discussions anyway. They took place be- 
fore the party congress. 

All that was needed was a summarising 
and interpretive speech as a kind of guide- 
line for the delegates for the line of argu- 
mentation with political opponents. 

U was hoped Jhat. this . would gi ve. the 
pany more puoji^uj 

more important events. 

This speech was given by Oskar Lafon- 
taine. Together with Willy Brandt’s speech 
it was the second highlight of the party 
congress. 

Lafontaine seized the opportunity to 
both satisfy the demands of the delegates 
for fundamental and : comprehensible 
statements as well as to promote his can- 


I n the almost 130-year-old history of 
German social democracy, the Berlin 
Manifesto is the seventh fundamental de- 
finition of political position. 

Clearly showing the hand of Oskar La- 
fontaine, it retains the basic cornerstones 
of the Godesberg Programme adopted in 
1959. which made it possible for the SPD 
to open itself to the political centre (by 
dropping its Marxist ballast). 

The basis is democratic socialism, and 
the pillars are the orientation to the funda- 
mental values of freedom, justice and so- 
lidarity, the affirmation of law, of -the so- 
cial state and of national defence. 

The new manifesto also deals with the 
far-reaching changes during the past 30 
years and tries to resolve the conflict be- 
tween the constraints of industry, technol- 
ogy, science and stale administration dh 
the one hand and the dignity, justice and 
liberty of individuals on the other, 

This also includes the conflict between 
the econot riic principle and the inherent 
laws of nature. 

Party leader Hans-Jochen Vogel ex- 
plained this: “We no longer rate progress 
according to the criteria of ‘more and 
more’, ‘bigger and bigger* and ‘faster and 
faster 1 , but in line with the oritcria of.'bet T 
ter’, ‘more just’ and ‘more important."' 

This indicates that the Social Democ-; 
rats. favour progress which is aimed at a 
higher quality of life, progress which com- 


didature. With the instinct of a power-con- 
scious politician he realised that it Was 
now or never. 

Today, there can be no doubt aboufthe 
fact that Lafontaine will be selected as 
candidate next year, provided he passes 
the test during the state election in Saar- 
land In January. 

Apart from this uncertainty there are 
two other unanswered questions: will La- 
fontaine's generally accepted claim to 
leadership bring an end to the ambiguity 
of the SPD leadership and does Lafon- 
taine have enough candidate appeal to 
oust Helmut Kohl from the Chancellor’s 
seat? 

Lafontaine’s supporters are convinced 
that their favourite will- pass the January 
test with flying colours and retain his abso- 
lute majority. 

Such an election victory should enable 
him to play a dominant role in the party 
without being party chairman. 

As regards the general election there is 
no sign of anyone else who could muster a 
similarly widespread voter appeal. This 
may but need not be correct. 

Party chairman Hans-Jochen Vogel 
allegedly dropped any idea of running as 
candidate for chancellor some time ago. 
He is also reputed to have told Lafontaine. 

Apart from loyalty, however, the head 
of the party and of the Bundestag parlia- 
mentary group would have to demonstrate 
forebearance and even subordination not 
to push his own position and rectify a 
Jiumhe.r of errnn marie hy his deputy. . 

iwu.iUc-iiiiiiued as nc is, ana populistic 
in his line or argument, Lafontaine will 
repeatedly provide cause for conflict. 

His obstinacy became obvious when he 
voiced his views on Deutschlandpolitik 
following the speech by Willy Brandt 

Whereas Brandt set his sights on Ger- 
man unity Lafontaine concentrated on the 
material well-being of the Germans in the 
GDR; in his opinion the organisational 


Coming to terms 
with changing 
demands of society 

bines freedom and prosperity with the 
preservation of the environment. 

The parly's conceptual pioneer, Oskar 
Lafontaine, goes further. He detaches him- 
self from nation-state frontiers and envi- 
sions a “world society" with &n SPD which 
views itself as an “internationalist party." - 
The preservation of the natural found- 
ations of life, the aversion of the threat, of a 
climatic catastrophe, the termination of 
the arms race and the creation of. a more 
just international order between poor and 
rich countries are tasks which can only be 
resolved worldwide. 

The central points of the Berlin Pro- 
gramme are; 

• The Economy: The state must pro- 
vide an overall framework for economic 
development. , 

The economy and the: environment 
must be dovetailed and controlled by so- 
ciety in accordance with social and ecolog- 
ical aspects. This Includes a comprehen- 
sive demacratlsation of the economy a 
greater say of workers (codetermination), 
greater worker participation in productive 
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Looking forwards In Berlin. From left, Johannes Rau, Hans-Jochen Vogel, Dakar 
Lafontaine. 


(Photo: Werek) 


form of the resultant state(s) is secondary. Dma*** J# 

Lafontaine is thirty years younger than DiOVIQT QGTS pUlTy 
Brandt. The latter is marked by 1 the experi- " 

ence of division and separation, the other U * A JL ...i M|a ■ 

grew up with dual statehood. Ill MJIT 0(11 Ull 

Brandt would love to see that which be- _ ae ' 

longs together come together, whereas La- FflCt RfUllll tlOMfV 

fontaine has faith in the gradual overcom- r wll ' , l 

ing of all borders in Europe. 'T'he collapse of the former Socialist Un- 

Lafontaine modified the line or argu- J. ity Party (SED) regime in East Ger- 
ment presented by his political foster-fa- many caught the SPD napping. Following 
ther, apparently unconcerned that there days of inertia in which the party followed 
was yet again reference to the lack of clar- the rapid development in Eastern Europe 
ity in the field of Deutschlandpolitik at a as if it was paralysed, its policy is beginn- 
time when clarity prevails. ing to regain its contours. 

This example demonstrates that a new Social Democrats waited hesitantly for 
generation is taking control in the SPD. too long, unsure whether to jump onto the 

Without breaking with Social Democ- German unity bandwagon or not. Now 

ratic tradition it is in the process of elabo- the y have decided to jumped on. One man 

rating a new definition of the concept of deserves the credit: Willy Brandt, 
"democratic socialism." During the party congress in Berlin the 

fis key Tfciuui e Is Its ei Ti pj iuj, iVufj Mill v7u£ Hnn*..nrjr"clvjitv'i,r.iii nf-ilte flPB-reminded 

ual freedom, which must be achieved in all t ( ie P a,t y thflt the ri 8 hl of self-determina- 

areas of life. This fits in with a develop- tion and t0 uni ty to freedom, as demanded 

ment which is taking place in the modern b y ,he Basic Law > is more important than 

industrial society. all the diplomatic niceties, which the SPD 

. This reorientation, however, is also ex- f! so em P 1 °y ed in ils dialogue with Erich 

tremely important with respect to the radi- Honegker’s ideologues, 
cal upheavals in the GDR and Eastern Eu- Whot was the va,ue of this "discussion 
rope. Dietrich Moller culture” fostered with representatives of 

(H a i. no verscheAii gemc irc,2i December 1989) the “ real cxistin 8 socialism” responsible 
. . for tfie suppression of social democracy in 

— — — what was then still the eastern zone? 

Is this mailer only closed because, as 
assets, more informative dialogu es with the SP p’s national. busiucss.-manager pu| 

Pltl7PncJ hftfrtro imnr\t>ln„i . _t !< * 1 . _ nnr» ■ » i . . mn 


citizens before important decisions and 
the incorporation of plebiscitary elements 
(referenda) in the constitution. 

Enviromemally harmful activity should 
be punished more rigorously and energy- 
saving promoted through financial incen- 
tives. 

The aim of pulling out of nuclear energy 
was confirmed. A major goal is the 30- 
hour working week and a six-hour work- 
ing day. ■ 

Saturdays should not be classed as re- 
gular 

Should only be allowed in urgent cases; 
and night work should be an exception, 

• Social .Policy: The SPD calls for a 
basic income minimum to supplement 
the contribution- and output-related pro- 
tection system and safeguard the needs of 
the elderly, the sick and the unemployed.- 

• Deutschlandpolitik: The SPD works 
towards a . community of. responsibility 
for the Germans in order to formulate 
the joint interests of the two German 
states in disarmament, detente and coop- 
eration. 

The Germans have a right to self-de- 
termination, but. the question of .the- Ger- 
man nation .remains subordinate to the 
requirements of peace. . . . 

Wilm Herlyn • 

(Rhcinlscbc PoSl, Dflsseldorf, 
'• >21 December 1989) 


It, the SED is “shattered"? 

The SPD finds it difficult to admit ils 
own mistakes and concede that U has paid 
dearly in this field. Ils reaction to criticism 
is still disgmntled. 

Suspicions remain that those in the SPD 
will change their minds who. hoped up to 
now that the model of a democratic social- 
ism could assort Itself in the GDR. ■ 

Either they now hold their tongues or 
have been put in their place by Oskar La- 
fontaine. Hiese crocks in credibility, the 

ings are now covered up by a mood of new 
awakening. 

Like no other, Willy Brandt symbolises 
the reconciliation and communication 
With the East. 

...With Brandt; at the fore. the SPD now 
spearheads a movement towards which It 
initially had reservations, . . 

The dilemma of which candidate- should 
lead the party into the election campaign 
year 1 990 thus disappears. 

How long the SPD can capitalise on this 
asset - depends on the German-Germaji 
development. No-one can predict its^rfo- 
mentum, 

For the time being, howevev™ SPD 
can fill its • personnel vacuum with the 
“Chancellor substitute" Bradut • %Xx 'jh 
: . . , MUSnael Schroder 

*’ (Mannhdmer Morgqlf, 1 9 December 1989) 
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On the threshold of a new start - what 
reunification is likely to signify 


Wolfgang Schuller is Professor of An- 
cient History at the University of Con- 
stance. The following article is the text of 
a lecture the author gave to the Deutsch- 
landpoHtischer Arbeltskreis in Con- 
stance. 

G erman reunification is unmistakably 
on the agenda. Any claim to the con- 
trary in conjunction with a reference to 
purported realities which stand in its way 
overlooks the fact that realities which 
were regarded as unalterable up until on- 
ly a short while ago no longer exist. 

Topics are now being discussed which 
were previously taboo or irrelevant. 

Admittedly, many people would prefer 
not. to see the item of reunification on the 
agenda. 

The following articie takes a critical 
look at this view and maintains that we 
are already in the middle of a process of 
reunification, 

For the first time since 1945 all Ger- 
mans again stand on the threshold of a 
new start. 

This time, however, they can shape 
their destiny themselves and, as opposed 
to the situation immediately after the war, 
the prospects are better than ever before. 

Paradoxically, there is an atmosphere 
of general uncertainty and confusion. 
Some countries in the West even seem to 
be at a loss for an appropriate response. 

This is due to the fact that the coordi- 
nates of po li ti cal Jiff , su C a t , hay* .- 
overnight and that no-one was prepared 
for this development. 

Ever since the reforms born of necess- 
ity in the Soviet Union, and in the case of 
the GDR since the spring of this year at 
the latest, anyone with a nose for political 
developments realised that sudden 
changes were imminent. Political leaders 
should have . made preparations accor- 
dingly. Instead, the dead-end situation in 
the German Question was expected to 
-continue ~ a case of incomprehensible 
bjmclness; ~ 

Communism is now collapsing, and 
since it was Communism which caused 
the division of Germany the question of 
its elimination immediately arises. 

Vet there is opposition to such a goal. 
As long as reunification seemed like a 
pipe-dream it was easy enough to pay lip- 
service to its realisation. Now this cover it 
being dropped. . i. • •• . > 

To a certain extent -, the misgivings 
abroad are of a serious nature; there are 
fears, of a disruption of the balance of 
power equilibrium. 

‘ Often, however,, reactions:', reflect.' a 

pure and simple hostility to Germans and 
warnings of a German predominance. 

- All ia.all.Jt is easy enough to. get over 
this reaction. Democracy is making, such 
great progress, in the whole of Europe 
that there can be no serious objection to 
the desire of the German people to live 
together in one state. <■ ■ 

All the worrying is unfounded. A unit- 
ed Germany will exist in a united Europe. 
(It is worth mentioning that -two 'German- 
ics would have two votes and thus greater 
influence in various committees, etc.).. 

. --.Opinion surveys abroad point* in this 
direction. Impressive TV Interviews in the 
streets of .Moscow showed how ordinary, 
people feel about Gertuan unity. All those 
interviewed stated 1 that. German unity is 
something which is bound to come. ■: * 

In such a situation it i is typidai for our 


national character that we Germans our- 
selves are articulating and thus increasing 
the reservations expressed abroad. 

First of all, this is noticeable among lib- 
eral-conservatives. Although there is no 
clear . opposition to . German unity in 
nevertheless exists. 

It is rooted in the desire to be left in 
peace and be allowed to earn more mo- 
ney. Th^se people do not want all the ef- 
fort, sacrifices and irritations associated 
with oil the problems which come to Ger- 
many from the GDR. 

Most people in this category have 
come to terms with the status quo, are 
well-off, support greater integration in the 
West and do not want to be bothered by 
the problems facing the GDR. 

There were signs of this approach dur- 
ing the last congress of the Baden- 
Wiirttemberg CDU. The ideas formulated 
by Baden-Wurttemberg Premier Lothar 
Spath (CDU) on the recognition of a 
GDR citizenship probably move in the 
same direction. . 

Left-wing opposition to a united Ger- 
many is much clearer and articulated in 
more concrete terms. 

The following loyal address sent by the 
General Student Committee (AstA) of 
the Free University of Berlin to the archi- 
tect of the Berlin Wall, Erich Honecker. 
on the occasion of the GDR’s Fortieth an- 
niversary shows that even the most seri- 
ous mutter has an amusing side to it: 

*‘Thr A*tA nf ihi- Fr<v 1 lniver«itv ■«( 

w«V Bemu T BBgamiMitt mg uurw r 

the celebration of forty years of its exist- 
ence. 

“Under extremely difficult conditions 
the GDR was founded as a socialist and 
anti-fascist state in 1949. 

“As opposed to the FRG it thus broke 
fascist continuity in industry, the judiciary 
and the state. 

“At present the GDR is again being 
subjected to fierce attacks by western me- 
dia. 


tConraiunism caused the 
division of Germany 
....and now communism 
is collapsing* 


-We dissociate ourselves from the at- 
tempts by the FRG to thus legitimate it- 
self as a democratic state and distract at- 
tention from its own imperialist policy 
towerfWvicrims: of- ■persecution .in .the 
Third World. 

“People who are leaving the GDR for 
various reasons are being misused as. a 
manoeuvrable mass and, above all, played 
off against foreign workers. .. 

“The Asia protests against the attempt 
by the ruling class in the FRG and. West 
Berlin to use the emigrants from the GDR 
as an argument to force the GDR to intro- 
duce reforms of a. capitalist nature. 

“The further development of socialism 
in the GDR is a matter- for the Commun- 
ists and Socialists inside and outside of 
the Party to decide for themselves, 

“Long live International solidarilyi 
With combative greetings, The General 
Student Committee, of the FU WestBer- 

,in *In ' the light df developments in tip? 
GDR this is indeed amusing. Perhaps the 


SED will give the authors of this address a 
small residence in Wandlitz; there are 
plenty of rooms free there now. 

Perhaps more relevant in this context 
are the almost manic anii-unity emotions 
demonstrated by the Greens, a kind of 
home-made Germanophobia. Not all 
Greens think this way, but many of their 
more prominent members. 

The division of Germany in itself is 
viewed as worth retaining. Why? 

Partly because of enthusiasm for so- 
cialism, an aspect which will be dealt with 
in greater detail a little later on, and partly 
because of a German feeling of guilt and 
remorse, jumbled up with confused his- 
torical elements. 

The harmless unification of the GDR 
and the Federal Republic of Germany is 
denounced as “Pan-German." This, too, is 
really amusing. 

I hope that the West German Social 
Democrats will forgive me for denting 
with them next. 

There are still some in its ranks who 
strictly advocate dual statehood and who 
still use the word “socialism" in this con- 
text. 

Apparently, the demand to delete the 
preamble of the Basic Law has been for- 
got ten. even though there arc still consid- 
erations tending towards two German cit- 
izenships. 

Some Social Democrats, however, find 
it difficult to move away from the affinity 
to the dictatorial Communist Party in the 



Admittedly, a large part of the SPD 
viewed this proximity as a means to nn 
end. 

Outwardly, however, it looked like 
heartiness without strings. The dissidents' 
magazine Grenzfa/I even went so far as to 
claim that Osk3r Lafontaine had behaved 
no belter than a “glorified Honecker." 

And why did the chairman of the SPD 
in Berlin, Walter Momper, reject the new 
foundation of the Social Democrats in the 
GDR? 

Why did he give an interview on 1 8 
November to the “organ of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany”, Neon Deutschland, following 
which the newspaper was quite rightly 
able to emphasise that he had “stressed 
agreement between the SED and the SPD 
over several issues"? 

Why does Momper talk of the “people 
of the GDR”? Is he familiar with a “peo- 
ple of the Federal Republic of Germany"? 
Or of West Berlin? 

It is highly embarrassing that of all peo- 
ple politicians from a party which h ns 
fought In the front line for human rights 
and national unity now tries to maintain 
its obscure alliance with the notorious en- 
emies of such efforts. However, here too, 
history will simply take its course and ig- 
nore this development. ■ 

The word “socialism? plays a particu- 
larly important role in this context. Its 
democratic significance and its achieve- 
ments should be retained. 

In a television discussion in Leipzig a 
representative of the SDP, Kamilli, quite 
rightly said that n sober- assessment must 
now be mode of these achievements to see 
what can stand up in renlity. 
i. As regards the definition of socialism 
there are as many variants os there are 
people who advocate them. 

The socialism which ruled in the GDR 
ruined its part of Germany because of 
sheer incompetence — do:peQple want to 


take up this tradition.? Furthermore, any 
desire to let this system continue would 
mean continuing on the basis of a Stalinist 
system which was violently and bloodily 
introduced. Surely no-one wants to ben- 
efit from Stalin's NKWD? 

Is this peculiarly German? There is 
something touchingly gullible about the 
way in which German intellectuals in East 
and West go into raptures about the 
ideals of socialism. 

The Czechoslovakian Opposition is 
more advanced, let us say more enligh- 
tened, in this respect. 

This, however, is by no means repre- 
sentative of the entire SPD. There is 
probably a majority of members, who call 
for democracy with the consequences of 
the unification of the German people in 
one state with no ifs and buls. 

Willy Brandt is one such Social Dem- 
ocrat, a man who has rediscovered his 
true self thanks to the events which are 
now taking place and who has again be- 
come the most rousing figure in West 
German politics. 

Wlial the population of the GDR itself 
thinks and wants is another matter alto- 
gether. 

It is terrible to see how rapidly empty 
phrases arc again produced. People 
should be “level- headed," wc are told, the 
GDR should not be "patronised." 

*The socialism of East 
Germany ruined the 
country because of 
sheer incompetence* 


This is not the main problem. No-one 
is against level-headcdnesx and the warn- 

mu nuHi n sf ^Miirfinu t iii i i i iM n r i mn li t ti nnn ■ ■ 

ven lie m exc use lor t hose who want to pre- 
serve the GDR. 

No-one knows belter than we do whui 
the self-esteem of the GDR papulation is 
like. During the past decades we have 
maintained links in u situation which 
seemed hopeless. 

43 years of isolation are bound to have 
lasting effects. We spoilt Westerners find 
it possible to really understand what the 
people in the GDR have endured in sil- 
ence. 

The fact that the East Germans have 
liberated themselves, even if the initial 
spark came from those who fled and a tail 
wind blew from the East and, to a lesser 
extent, front the West, also contributes 
towards the formation of an independent 
and proud self-esteem. 

Those who have fought for freedom 
and unity in the West for decades certain- 
ly have no intention of crudely and clum- 
sily telling those who have suffered a 
much harder fate what they should do. 

Some people in the West who demand 
restraint have completely different plans. 
This explains the prohibitory lone. 

Sometimes the impression is gained 
that it would be better if Germans were 
pot allowed to even argue in favour of re- 
unification. 

Secondly, most . of the recommend- 
ations made are anything but unwelcome. 
On the contrary, many East Germans 
turn to. us for advice — from the; general 
secretary of the SED to the previously un- 
political persons: who arc taking their first 
steps in the emerging Opposition groups. 

. Not to give , advice in this , situation 
would, be tantamount to-supporting the 
SED. - i! • • 

• i Thirdly,.: it : is understandable that a 
people which has been exploited since 
1946 and. is in the process of liberating It- 
self feels that other things are, more im- 
portant to begin with than speedy unificar 
Continued on page <$ ,. . , 
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Finding o place 
in the making 
of history 

This article, which discusses the chal- 
lenge to International statesmanship 
posed by changes in central Europe, was 
written by Herbert Kremp, a former edi- 
tor in chief of Die Weir and now one of 
tile papers executive editors. It appeared 
in Welt ant Sountag. 

F ive weeks have elapsed, at the time 
of writing, since the Berlin Wall 
came tumbling down. Five weeks in 
which more has happened than for 
years. 

Helmut Kohl outlined his 10-point 
plan for Germany, since when the 
wheels of major International diploma- 
cy have turned. History has been made, 
with the Germans in its midst.' ' 

What, the international community 
has since wondered, will the Germans 
do and what status do they demand in 
history? Viewed from different angles. 

1 0 answers can be given. 

1 . When mention is made of a Ger- 
man confederation and of federation 
and Willy Brandt says a German Con- 
federation must now be established, his- 
tory seems to have turned full circle 
since 1815. 

The German Confederation, set up at 
the Congress of Vienna, consisting of 37 
principalities and four free cities under 
Austrian leadership, was the axis of 



it inti him if ik" /li.V.TLV j j 

tic statesmanship, the system of Euro- 
pean balance of power. 

This work of art served the purpose 
of preserving the legitimate order from 
the revolutionary forces of constitution- 
al and nation-state movements. 

Germany was not uniLed as it was af- 
ter 1871, but it had quiet corners in 
which happiness prevailed; it had the 
Biedermeier movement in the arts — 
and it was trembling with unrest. 

One cannot read Metternich's me- 
moirs without feeling a sense of emo- 
tion. Even as Austrian Chancellor he 
well knew that his system would not sur- 
vive in the face oF the more powerful 
forces of the age. 

2. A new German Confederation 
could emerge as a stroke of internation- 
al diplomatic imagination aimed at emu- 
lating this mechanistic system of states- 
manship. 

Setting up fresh bulwarks against the 
forces of nations is a reputation the bell- 
hops of world affairs seem to gain as 
they talk in terms of the -Allies, of Hel- 
sinki l, Helsinki 2, pact treaties and se- 
curity systems. 

Alt these regulatory factors serve a 
purpose, but nothing lasting has been 
ordained from above since the days of 
Metternich and Bismarck. 

Populistic Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
Reich, the Versailles of Clemenceau 
and Poincare, the Weimar of Ebert and 
Hindenburg and Hiller's Third Reich 
were all different and defied comparis- 
on in their values. 

But a point they had in common was 
that forces came to the fore from below. 
Even when changes were proclaimed 
from above they reflected the popular 
will. 

3. The system established after World 
War If can only be said to have been im- 
posed from above inasmuch as one sees 
Stalin as its determining force. 


A majority of the Allies held a differ- 
_ enl view of the future of Europe. Peo- 
ples themselves did so In any case, espe- 
cially peoples who found themselves be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Rust has now eaten up the entire “sys- 
tem." How else could it have collapsed 
like a termites’ nest a mere four years 
after the end of the Stalinist era (1923- 
85)? 

International diplomacy today faces 
the most powerful demonstration of 
popular will from below encompassing 
i t|ie largest number of nations ever in a 
single year of European history. 

• Mechanistic statesmanship? Where is 
it to set about its task? 

4. Europe, the peoples of Eastern 
Central Europe and, above all, the Ger- 
mans have triggered a. contradiction. , 
No-one seriously questiqhs their right 
to self-determination. Yet military man- 
power and equipment face each other 
armed and ready for mutual destruction 
more than ever before in history. 

The Soviet Union is heading for 
economic and social decline yet it 
would remain, until the nadir of its coir 
lapse, the most heavily-armed military 
power in the world. 

In a situation such as this anyone who 
failed to understand the great powers' 
misgivings about uncontrolled outbreaks, 
about even problematic arrangements 
boiling over and about arbitrary and im- 
promptu rewriting of borders can only be 
said to live in cloud cuckoo land and not 
in history past or present.. 

5. This aspect is the one in which we 
must consider our Western allies, who 
have responded with some apprehen- 
sion to the confusing changes that have 
occurred in the past few weeks. 

The fear of the Germans felt by lat- 
ter-day Roman Giulio Andreotti may be 
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Britain, however, instinctively senses 
that the realignment of Europe will end 
the era of a special relationship that has 
linked Britain and America since the 
days of Churchill and Roosevelt and as- 
sured Britain of a special role between 
the Atlantic and the Continent. 

From this perspective change is hard 
to accept, especially as the European 
Community, as the future European re- 
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gulatory force, and the powerful Ger- 
mans will form a new centre of decision- 
making with no further role to be played 
by a British Army on the Rhine. 

What, for that matter, about the 
French? ■ 

6. The French are literally a. chapter 
unto themselves. Their reconciliation 
with the Germans was on the basis of a 
divided Germany,. . .... 

This fundamental fact must be appre- 
ciated if one is to grasp the sense of shock 
felt by the classe politique in Paris at the 
change in the balance of power in Europe. 

France is afraid of a free-standing 
Third German Republic, an economic 
colossus in a position to decide on its 
own who it chooses to side with. 

"It is too soon for reunification,” says 
President Mitterrand. France would 
prefer provisions and long-term ar- 
rangements. 

What it wants is a European Commun- 
ity with the successor to Talleyrand at its 
epicentre, with on ECU rather than a 
deutschemark, and Paris or Brussels, riot 
Berlin, as the turntable of Europe. 

7. But this involves a contradiction- 
riot even Descartes would have been 
able to solve. Nations have an undisput- 

Contlnued on page 9 


What reunification might mean 
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tion. Nevertheless, despite 43 years of di- 
vision and despite the current problems 
the desire for reunification in the GDR 
appears to be growing from day to day. 

As opposed to the situation in Hungary 
or Poland this reflects a specific feature of 
the German division: We have no com- 
mon national anthem and no common na- 
tional colours. 

The black-red-and-gold flag without 
the hammer-and-sickle emblem was also 
the flag of the GDR for many years, and 
the Hungarian example- shows that the na- 
tional colours also dp not look bad with a 
hole where the Communist emblem used 
to be. ' 

A perusal of Neues Deutschland is yet 
again extremely instructive in this respect. 

Every day there are warnings agriinst 
reunification and every silly remark made 
in the West on this point is quoted. 

The SED, which hopes to pull through 
somehow in a separate GDR, knows that 
it will not be able to do so in the case of 
reunification. 

Fourth, yet most importantly: de facto 
reunification is in fall swing. 

This is most obvious when a look is 
taken at the German-German border. 
Where do the people who can now travel 
freely go? 

They do not travel over the sea to 
Sweden or over the Oder Neisse Line in 
the — still with this name — People’s Re- 
public of Poland or over the Erzgebirge 
to Czechoslovakia, but to Germany. 

After all, one need only look at every- 
thing which is being done in West and 
East! 
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ments for economic assistance for the 
GDR under the condition that a transfor- 
mation into a democratic state takes 
place, during a visit to East Berlin a Min- 
ister from Bonn demanded free elections 
in the presence of the head of state and 
Prime Minister, there is cooperation with 
Opposition groups, and there is an unim- 
peded participation of the West German 
electronic media in the domestic policy 
discussion in the GDR. 

On-the-other-side, we find the ideas ar- 
ticulated by the new GDR P rime Minis- 
ter, Haas Modrow, on an intensive ne- 
twork of contractual relations with the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

His proposals go far beyond what is 
laid down in the Basic Treaty and are 
proposals which Bonn Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl can accept. 

In other words, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the GDR are moving 
towards each other at such a pace, the 
Federal Republic of Germany is involved 
to such an extent in the domestic policy of 


munist, and the whole affair is such a dy- 
namic process, that the development ’can 
only be described as the beginning of reu- 
nification. 

Verbal reservations cannot retard this 
process. The vortex is too powerful. 

The Greens are the best example of 
(his effect. • 

Although they did not bring down the 
Communist regime but ordinary, in the 
narrow sense of the word, apolitical peo- 
ple who fled at the earliest opportunity 
the systeiri was also undermined by our 
alternative groups. ■ i • • 

As opposed to the established West 
German parties the Greens had close links 
with the Opposition in the GDR for m an y 
years. For this reason the representatives 
of the Greens — as opposed, once again, 
to the representatives of other parties — 
were often refused entry into the GDR.' . 


The style of demonstrations and of ar- 
guments in the GDR reflect the links 
the Greens. 

The Greens in the West and the Greco- 
Alternative groups in the East are - to- 
gether with the SED - among those most 
adamantly opposed to reunification be- 
cause, scrounging on Stalinism, they hope 
to realise their ecosocialist ideas in the 
GDR. 

Objectively, however, and against their 
will, they are encouraging the process of 
reunification. 

In its concrete form this process is 
developing contrary to previous expect- 
ations, but this is only natural in history. 

The economic relations and ties be- 
tween We GDR hnd the Federal Republic 
of Germany will expand to such an extent 
that the famous leap from the quantity to 
the quality of an institutional unity will al- 
so take place. 

Economic obstacles will be removed 
and an economic upswing will occur in 
the GDR on a par with that which took 
place in the West in 1948. 

The technical side can be entrusted lo 
industry itself. In its own interest it will 
not permit a “sell-out.” 

There will be freedom of the press and 
free elections in the GDR. The then freely 
elected People’s Chamber and its govern- 
ment will then work together with the in- 
stitutions of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to give a coherent shape to the grow- 
ing together of the two parts of Germany. 

This could take place via the formation 
of new Lander (states). There may also be 
a confederation, although this need not be 
the final step. 

A solution will also be found to the 
problem of membership in the various at- 
-it wiccvys turns, 

Those who try to prevent all this and, 
like the Greens, desperately try to set up 
two sovereign states are striving for a 
German “special way” of a divided nation 
in the midst of nation-states. 

Such a special way would undoubtedly 
become the source of endless tension and 
risks. 

The most difficult chapter with respect 
to the future of the GDR and its inner 
pacification, however, is the appraisal of 
the past. 

_ It w ould.be disaslraus.if r above and be- 
yond the probable trials on charges of 
corruption, other criminal law steps were 
lo be taken. 

There is already something repulsive 
about the way in which the SED, in arch- 
Stalinist style, forces its former leading 
politicians to admit their guilt. SED mem- 
bers are being expelled from The- party for 
doing nothing more than acting in confor- 
mity with the previous system. 

Nevertheless, there is a fundamental 
sense of legal justice which requires that 
-those-who- were ’'responsible for political 
terror cannot be simply pensioned off. A 
happy medium must be found between 
pensioning Off and revenge. 

The many people who died; the torture 
of the state prisons; the broken-back- 
bones of more than an entire generation; 
the planned corruption of- the children; 
the wasted lives of millions — is all this no 
more than a pardonable mistake which 
the perpetrators simply confess but which 
has no further-reaching consequences? 

This, however, is also a subject which 
the GDR must discuss and resolvd itself-/’ 

Just as there will be rio sell-out 
GDR there will also be no Anschluss ' with 
the Federal Republic of Germany; . 1 - .v 

• The Germans in the two temtories will 
unite to form something np& 

More prosperity ana more practical 
experience in dealings with freedom will . 

• • Continued^ page 16 
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A surge of entrepreneurial innovation 
rolls across the open borders 


Whatever economic system East Germany 
eventually gets, the sheer weight of Joint 
deals and cooperation plans being drawn 
up, hatched or acted upon in conjunction 
with West German firms is exerting enor- 
mous pressure in the direction of a free- 
market economy. 

W ith free elections yet to come, East 
Germany has not yet decided which 
economic course it really intends to steer: 
a free-market economy as in the Federal 
Republic of Germany or a modified so- 
cialist system with market economy ele- 
ments. 

There is already a foretaste of the forces 
which could be aroused if the population 
and leadership of the GDR opt for a (so- 
cial) market economy along western lines. 

Daily news reports show what tremen- 
dous entrepreneurial imaginativeness is 
being developed in the West, what waves 
of ideas, recommendations and business 
plans are surging towards the GDR, how 
many people are already on their marks 
and ready to go, and how many people are 
employing their business expertise to con- 
sider what has to be done in the GDR and 
how they can become involved in recon- 
structing its economy. 

The department store group Asko wants 
to develop the retail trade system in the 
GDR and improve the supply of goods. 

The Dresdner Bank is opening an office 
in the city of the same name. A two-day 


phone-in advice campaign by the samp 
bank met with such a widespread response 
from local firms that even the bank itself 
was surprised. 

The Bertelsmann media group has 
opened a book club in Dresden. Volk- 
swagen is to manufacture cars in East Ger- 
many. The leasing branch is gearing itself 
up for contracts with GDR industrial un- 
dertakings. 

The Bayem-Hyp is assessing business 
opportunities in the East. The Peine-Salz- 
gitter steelworks are negotiating a cooper- 
ation agreement to help modernise the 
GDR steel industry. 

The Schindler lift construction factory 
is holding talks with the aim of granting li- 
cences, working together and setting up a 
joint venture. 

The energy supply concern PrcussenE- 
lektra is making preparations for the con- 
struction of joint power plants in the GDR. 

The Ruhrgas AG had agreed on coop- 
eration with the GDR people’s combine 
“Schwarze Pumpe.” 

Japanese firms are showing interest in 
locations in Northeast Bavaria as a basis 
for the intensification of business contacts 
with the GDR. 

A municipal industrial development or- 
ganisation has started to turn the adminis- 
trative district of Hersfeld-Rotenburg into 
an economic “East-West pivotal point." 

The building societies want to help the 
GDR mobilise private funds for housing 
construction. 
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The brokers’ association Ring Deutsch- 
er Makler has confirmed a growing inter- 
est in industrial floor space in areas bor- 
dering on the GDR. 

The mechanical engineering industrial- 
ist Kurt A. Korber from Hamburg has set 
an example by giving Dresden heavy 
goods vehicles, equipment and paint to re- 
pair buildings. 

The Dortmund Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce has recorded an increasing 
number of inquiries from member com- 
panies and provides an “Address Service" 
for those looking for business with GDR 
firms. 

This are just a few example chosen at 
random which have hit the headlines. 
There are plenty more which have not 
been given the publicity. Entrepreneurs 
who have lo assert themselves every day in 
the competition on their markets arc full 
of new ideas. 

Powers of imagination arc being stimu- 
lated, plans are being devised and the en- 
trepreneurial activity drive is spreading. It 
is becoming clear what energy can be re- 
leased when there is a good chance that 
coming up with ideas will prove worth- 
while. 

It would be a waste if the GDR does not 
fully utilise these forces, forces which also 
exist in the GDR itself. Ordinary citizens 
would be (he ones lo suffer. New horses 
are needed to pull the GDR out of the 
mess. The old hacks cannot do the job. 

The leadership of the GDR would only 


Managers from East 
polish up their 
expertise in West 

The German Association of Independent 
Businessmen (ASU) has presented an 
eight-point list of proposals for economic 
cooperation with East Germany. Immedi- 
ate steps include training East German 
managers, setting up a cooperation agen- 
cy, and arranging sponsorships for spe- 
cific projects. 

T en East German managers have al- 
ready been allocated practical trai- 
nee places in ASU member firms, ASU 
chairman, Volker Geers, told the press. 

Practical training begins in January. 
Geers appcnled to all West German firms 
to lake part in the campaign. 

The ASU decided at short notice to 
hold this year's last presidium meeting in 
Dresden nnd invited economists, scien- 
tists and politicians such as the new de- 
puty chairman of the SED and mayor of 
Dresden, WolIgnngBcrghofcr. The meet- 
ing met with a positive respnnse. 

The practical management training pe- 
riods for GDR middle and executive ma- 
nagement personnel are to last between 
six and eight weeks in a medium- sized 
West German firm of their choice. 

The West German entrepreneurs will 
personally attend to the special instruc- 
tion of expertise. 

The main subjects will he management 
tnsks, production know-how nnd market- 
ing. Geers expects about half of the 7,0011 
ASU members to bear the costs of the 
trainee places themselves. 


their backs on the country and moving to 
the Federal Republic lo try their luck. 

There is a danger that the current wil- 
lingness lo invest greater effort will tail off 
if something does not happen soon. What 
the country needs is more market, not new 
experiments with Marx. 

The nimble-minded businessmen in the 
West, of course, are not selfless. Profit is 
the drive. 

This self-interest, however, embedded 
in the necessary legal framework, is defi- 
nitely. desired. If channelled properly ev- 
erybody will benefit. The prosperity of 
large sections of the population in the 
West is proof enough. 

Statements such as “We do not want to 
become a duplicate of the Federal Repub- 
lic" make no sense as long as the GDR peo- 
ple really want the duplicate of prosperity, 
which in turn cannot be achieved without 
the duplicate of the market economy. 

The free elections in May 1990 will 
show clearly enough whether the majority 
of the population really want socialism, no 
matter how reformed it may be. The rejec- 
tion -during recent weeks of any repeat of 
the socialist experiment suggest that it 
does not. 

The fact that GDR citizens and the non- 
SED parties advocate German unity means 
that they are convinced that this Is the only 
framework for economic prosperity. 

In the meantime parties such as the East 
German CDU and Democratic Awaken- 
ing have included the market economy in 
theta party manifestos. They know why. 

They do not want the GDR to become a 
field for experimentation with any form of 
socialism. Left-wing intellectuals have 
other ideas. 

1 Hie people of the GDR, however, 
should not become guinea-pigs for the sec- 
ond time in (heir history. 

Klaus Peter Krause 

(Frankfurter Allgsmelne Zaitnng 
. Iflr Deutschland, 20 December 1989) 


change will pool informal ion on possible 
cooperation projects and demands at all 
levels. 

A special office will he set up in Dres- 
den and a GDR contact man will be em- 
ployed in the ASU secretariat in Bonn. 

The exchange will begin with un infor- 
mation and contact market in Dresden 
attended by 30 West German business- 
men. 

With respect to the “business sponsor- 
ships" several ASU member firms will 
advise a medium-sized enterprise or 
GDR entrepreneur during regular visits 
to the GDR. 

In addition, the ASU suggests that an 
innovation exchange should be set up 
with, to begin with, the Technical Uni- 
versity in Dresden to utilise research 
findings, that two- lo three-day manage- 
ment seminars be held for 20 partici- 
pants from the GDR, that joint business 
colloquia be organised, a GDR/Federal 
Republic of Germany discussion circle 
set up to discuss comprhensive questions 
relating to cooperation and economic 
> policy and ASU councils established for 
plants and combines in the GDR. 

According to Geers the West German 
businessmen have no intention of acting 
as imperialists towards the GDR or in 
“charitable condescension." 

They simply hope to offer their experi- 
ence with the market economy to the 
GDR economy. 

Private initiative and entrepreneurial 
management, which was suppressed and 
almost eliminated completely by the 
planned economy system, must be reacti- 
vated. ' 

Geers emphasised that the main aim 
must be to stimulate the “inner potential 
of GDR workers and scienli sts.” 

He did admit that ASU irnmediate. 
measures also have a non-altruistic back- 
•• ground. This is the hope that the GDR 
Continued on page 13 
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Inefficiently produced and then 
squandered by consumers 


East Germany's energy industry is Inef- 
ficient and filthy. And (he Inefficiently 
produced energy is even less efficiently 
used by consumers. The winter is likely 
to produce a crisis. The articles on this 
page analyse the East German industry 
and outline how West German firms are 
planning to help out. 

E nergy productivity in the GDR — 
gross domestic product in relation to 
primary energy consumption - is very 
low. certainly in comparison with the 
West. 

The overwhelming contribution made 
by domestic brown coal mined open-cast 
in the GDR imposes n heavy burden of 
environmental pollution. 

In energy production and conversion, 
not to mention grid distribution, the 
GDR has substantial technological 
ground to makegood. 

The quality of fuel and power on offer 
is in some cases totally inadequate by 
Western standards. 

Western experts and, to an increasing 
extent, their Eastern counterparts are 
agreed that fundamental adjustments will 
be needed in the short and medium term 
in the GDR's fuel and power industries. 

They will be indispensable if supply 
bottlenecks and ecological imbalances 
with irreversible damage are to be 
avoided. 

Heavy investment will be needed; we 

on ,w 

Facts and figures on fuel and power in 
the GDR are available to a strictly limit- 
ed extent, GDR government agencies 
ha^ng largely stymied the compiling of 
vahd statistics in the past. 

The energy sector was felt to be a 
strategic one. On account of evaluation 
problems the quantitative information 
available virtually defies conversion into 
internationally comparable statistics of 
any value. 

Energy productivity statistics, for in- 
stance, are little more than guesswork be- 
cause the basis on which the GDR’s dom- 
estic product is assessed differs from 
Western standards. 

A 1987 survey arrives at the conclu- 
sion (hat, at least until the late 1970s, the 
GDR’s specific energy consumption was 
over twice as high as the Federal Repub- 
lic’s. r 

This productivity gap seems sure to 


have widened markedly in the 1980s. In 
the Federal Republic, as opposed to the 
GDR, energy price rises led to at least 
partial harnessing of savings potential 
to achieve what, on average, were 
above-average efficiency growth rates. 

Federal Environment Minister Klaus 
Tdpfer recently noted that per capita 
energy consumption in the Federal Re- 
public was 5.7 tonnes of hard coal 
equivalent, as opposed to 7.9 tonnes in 
the GDR, with its lower living standard. 

In an internationally commissioned 
survey on The State of and Outlook for 
the Energy Industry in the GDR the 
Berlin DIW economic research institute 
arrived last September at conclusions 
thal tally with what has already been 
said. 

Roughly 25 per cent more energy per 
capita was estimated to be used in the 
GDR even though overall economic 
output there reaches only about 75 per 
cent of the level in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

The GDR only made any appreciable 
headway in energy-saving between 
1980 and 1983. To quote the DIW re- 
port: “By means of a number of admin- 
istrative measures the so-called initial 
access reserves were merely exploited." 

Modernisation of the GDR’s fairly 
old plant and equipment was ruled out 
by strictly limited scope for investment 
and by the inertia of the system. 

The 1987 survey works on the as- 
WBXih^ onn?, 

ventional power stations consumed 75 
per cent more of their own power than 
comparable power stations in the Fed- 
eral Republic at the time. 

Grid power wastage in transport and 
distribution was nearly two thirds less 
than in the GDR. According to Bonn 
Environment Ministry estimates GDR 
power stations convert only 22 to 24 
per cent of the energy in the coal they 
bum into electric power. The corre- 


rial in the GDR. As the DIW report puts 
it: 

"Overall specific energy consumption 
will remain fairly high unless fundamen- 
tal changes are made to the economic 
system.” 

Intra-German joint, ventures are an 
excellent opportunity of modernising 
the fuel and power industry in the GDR, 
but the necessary investment, running 
into billions of deutschemarks, is un- 
likely to be forthcoming until there is an 
adequate return on the risk run. 

Extensions to links between the pow- 
er grids in the two German states would 
be a step in the right direction, but they 
would have no more than a marginal ef- 
fect on the level of inefficiency. 

The GDR’s primary energy balance 
sheet reads as follows (with correspond- 
ing figures for the Federal Republic In 
brackets): 

In 1987 brown coal (lignite), with 68 
(8) per cent, was by far the most import- 
ant source of energy. 

Then came petroleum, with 13 (42) 
per cent, natural gas, with 9 (17) per 
cent, hard coal (anthracite), with 5 
(nearly 20) per cent, and atomic energy, 
with 3 (12) per cent. 

Since the late 1970s the fuel and 
power role of brown coal in the GDR 
has increased perceptibly (from 62 per 
cent in 1979), at one stage topping 70 
per cent. 

The relative quantity of GDR power 
needs met by atomic energy has, in con- 
trast, remained constant over the past 
1 0 years. 

Implementation of what, originally, 
were much more ambitious nuclear 
power targets has been hampered by 
plan cutbacks and delays. 

Since Chernobyl an increasingly pes- 
simistic view has gained currency on the 

GDR’S oratwtulo _talinno Q _„ n nnnlon. 

supplies from the Soviet Union. 

Yet leading GDR energy experts still 
call for nuclear expansion as the only 
long-term alternative to fossil fuels as 
they increase in price and wreak in- 
creasing havoc on the environment. 

Environmental pollution is a serious 
problem in the GDR on account of the 
above-average use of brown coal, ac- 
counting for 85 per cent of power sta- 
tion output, combined with its poor 


spending figure in .he Federal RepuUic^qunli^aicUhe.low efficiency in power 


is 38 per cent. 

Harry Maier, a GDR economist who 
migrated to the Federal Republic in 
1986. estimates that between 30 and 50 
per cent more energy is used in making 
industrial products made in the GDR 
than in making comparable products in 
the Federal Republic. 

New regulatory criteria will certainly 
need to be laid down if use is to be made 
of the substantia] energy-saving poten- 


production. 

The GDR is rated the country willT 
the highest level of environmental pol- 
lution in Europe. Coal-fired power 
stations in the Federal Republic have 
been equipped with sophisticated faci- 
lities to hive off sulphur dioxide and nit- 
ric oxides; the GDR was unable to af- 
ford this expense. 

Besides, public awareness of environ- 

Contlnued on page 14 


Outlook: a winter i 

of discontent j 

R uhrkohle AG, the Ruhr Coal (W 
ation, has joined the Hanover wL 
utility PreussenElektrn AG in offering 
ailing GDR fuel nnd power indiL 
emergency supplies should supplies pres- 
ent a problem in the GDR this winter 
PreusscnElektra, a Veba subsidiary has 
offered to supply electric power. Ruhr- 
koJilc has in mind the Federal Republic’s 
national coal reserves, which could be 
made available to the GDR to offset sup- 
ply shortages. 

The GDR is running into increasingly 
serious difficulties in producing energy rf 
its own and in importing energy supplies; 
mainly from East Bloc countries. 

A severe winter could make these prob- 
lems more serious virtually overnight, 
West German mining company experts 
feel. 

The GDR is not only having troubk 
meeting its brown coal output target, setai 
an original 10-per-cent increase to 330 
million tonnes a year but in reality running 
at a lower level than last year. 

Imports of hard coal are also creating 
problems. Strikes in the Soviet Union, the 
GDR’s main supplier, have rebounded on 
East Berlin, with quotas being reduced. 

Energy reserves have become a scarce 
commodity in Poland and Czechoslovakia I 
too, with exports to the GDR being cut 
back. These shortfalls could arguably be 
offset by supplies from the Federal Re- 
public’s coal reserves. 

Stockpiles in the Federal Republic cur- 
rently total 5.6 million tonnes. The cost is 
met by govenunen [-backed loans raised 
on the capital market. 

Stockpiled coal is officially stated lobe 
wurln dM 1 JU pci TtjfiTic.'ir couUTlje sup- 
plied to the GDR at this price or its near- 
est equivalent. 

Mining officials suggest that part of the 
West German coal reserves be relocated 
in the German Democratic Republic. The 
GDR’s energy consumption consists of 70 
per cent coal, 1 8 per cent oil and eight per 
cent natural gas, plus a mere 2.5 per cent 
atomic energy. 

Atomic energy plays a minor role in the 
power industry too, accounting for about 
10 per cent of output. Brown coal-fiied 


Brown coal-fired power stations are in- 
efficient and a major environmental offen- 
der, which is why hard coal Is Imported as 
an alternative. 

In 1987 hard coal imports totalled 
roughly 7.2 million tonnes, mainly from 
the Soviet Union, Pol a n d - a odCzechoslo- 
vakia 

(SOddeutschc Zctlung, 
Munich, 18 December 1989) 
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Trying to dean up 
the belching 
Trabant engine 

DIE® WELT 
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W est Berlin’s environmental affairs 
department and the GDR’s Envi- 
ronment Ministry are joining forces to 
probe possibilities of detoxicating GDR 
car exhaust fumes. 

Twenty East German two-stroke Tra- 
bants are to run for roughly a year with ex- 
perimental changes to their engines and 
catalytic converters attached to their ex- 
haust pipes. 

This is the gist of an agreement that is 
now being drafted in detail in Berlin. 

Agencies associated with the project are 
to include the GDR’s central exhaust in- 
spection establishment in Adiersliof, East 
Berlin, and the department of automotive 
engineering at the Technical University, 
West Berlin. 

Officials on both sides plan to finalise 
details in about a fortnight. 

Staff at the Technical University have 
been at work for several weeks analysing 
the exhaust fumes of East German two- 
stroke car engines. 

Little was known about them in the 
West because there were only a handful of 
Wartburgs and Trabants on West German 
roads. 

The billowing, blue and white. aahftua L- 
and its unmistakable smell merely made it 
seem likely that it wasn’t the cleanest of 
clean air. 

The automotive engineering depart- 
ment’s Professor Hermann Appel says this 
surmise has been borne out on the testbed. 

East German two-stroke engines emit 
roughly nine times more hydrocarbons 
and five times more carbon dioxide than 
conventional Western four-stroke engines. 
Four-stroke engines with exhaust pipes 
-incorporating a catalytic converter emit 
rougHly onrpcrcenrtsf this level. 

'Citric oxides are the only exhaust toxin 
for which two-stroke engines perform 
markedly better than four-stroke engines. 
They have a lower compression ratio antj 
use a richer mixture of fuel and air. 

East German vehicle emission levels, 
which far exceed pollution ceilings in force 
throughout Western Europe, have been 
found to be due mainly to engine design 
features. ' 


But low technical standards in engine 
parts and maintenance also contribute 
toward high pollution counts. 

The typical billows of white smoke 
emitted by East German cars consist of 
partly-burnt two-stroke oil. Hydrocarbons 
and aromatic compounds (the unmistak- 
able smell) are a result of poor combus* 
tion. 

As mixture intake and exhaust systems 
are not entirely separate in two-stroke en- 
gines, some of the fuel mixture finds its 
way straight into the exhaust. 

Even so, Professor Appel says, im- 
provements can be made to the exhausts 
of roughly 2.2 million East German cars. 

Tests in West Berlin have shown that 
regular, careful adjustment and replace- 
ment of a handful of parts should be 
enough to reduce emission by up to 30 per 
cent. Spark plugs are frequently covered in 
a thick layer of soot. Contacts are often 
dirty or worn out too, not to mention air 
filters and the outmoded ignition cables. 

Regular emission checks would work 
wonders, Professor Appel says. At present 
they are strictly limited in the GDR. 

Catalytic converters are to undergo tri- 
als as a further step in the direction of 
clean exhausts. They need to be run on an 
unleaded two-stroke mixture. 

As two-stroke engines respond very 
sensitively to exhaust changes, catalytic 
converters will need to be carefully suited 
to the specific engine. 

As the Trabant’s engine has been manu- 
factured for several decades and has un- 
dergone many changes, one converter 
model will not be enough. 

Yet if the designers get their converter 
models right, about 80 per cent of the tox- 
ins should be extracted from East German 
car exhaust fumes. 

Richard Schwalbe 
(Die Well. Iltinn. 20 Dcccmher 19SV) 


Finding a place in history 


(onliiuifiil from pop 6 


ed right to self-determination, a right reaf- 
firmed in this bicentenary year of the 
French Revolution. 

“The Germans have the right to self-de- 
termination,” says M. Mitterrand who, like 
General de Gaulle before him, would like 
to “end Yalta.” 

Yet that is a historic misunderstanding 
that has now, by a stroke of irony, come 
into its own. Yalta didn’t seal the division 
of Europe. What the Allies agreed was to 
enable all liberated European countries to 
set up democratic institutions of (heir 
choice. 

Stalin, not the West, broke the terms 
agreed at Yalta. The division of Europe 
was a later development. 

Even so, anyone who wonts to reunite 
divided Europe must endorse the right of 
self-determination for the Germans. He 
cannot do otherwise. 

8. Our allies arc well aware of this fact, 
with the remotest ally, Washington, most 
composedly aware of it. 

Even left-wingers, inasmuch as they 
have not been infected by the Lafnntninc 
virus, now appreciate the vnluc of the At- 
lantic dimension. 

Since President Bush and President 
Gorbachov exchanged views on Europe 
off Malta, views that have not yet been di- 
vulged to anyone, the importance of the 
United States in Europe has steadily in- 
creased. 

Terms are gradually taking shape thal 
will be of consequence for the process of 
German unification nnd mny help to sur- 
mount in a cordial manner French think- 
ing along Maginol lines. 
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A cleaner future in prospect for these dirty little fellows. 


(Pham: AP) 


It is a process thal will take lime. It re- 
lates to changes that are in progress and 
highly sensitive. 

Nnto and the Warsaw Pact are to stay, 
guaranteeing — os security agencies — the 
course of disarmament. Washington will 
come to terms with the European Com- 
munity. Poland's border will be guaran- 
teed by commitments more far-reaching 
than the Warsaw Treaty. 

The CSCE process will assume the pro- 
portion of a security system for which the 
epithet “European” is too limited in scope, 
extending as it does from San Francisco to 
Vladivostok. 

9. As for the Soviet Union, it is being 
handled like a fresh egg, not to say a 
whipped egg. Mr Gorbachov has set ev- 
erything in motion, perestroika, glasnost, 
changes in Europe, including Germany, 
and he has got cither his timing wrong or 
misjudged Russian inertia or the weight 
changes carry. 

If he were to eliminate the power mon- 
opoly held by the Soviet Communist Par- 
ty, Russia would fnli apart like an over- 
ripe melon. 

That is why Germany presents him with 
such serious problems. “The GDR is a 
strategy ally we aren't going to let drop," 
he has said, sounding a defensive note of 
defiance, not one of strength. 

The Soviet Union is almost at the end of 
its tether, but the Russia that might follow 
it would be unpredictable. 

Mr Gorbachov knows he will have to 
withdraw militarily behind the River Bug, 
which was why he laid claim, at the Malta 
summit, to a "legitimate interest" in a say 
in Europe’s future. 

10. Nato Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Brussels, reached their own conclusions 
fmm the Jch-. ac on German y Tlnii. iiu— 
-iiuuiiieu mrtr urrcnMdn ol deploying yet 

again the methods of mechanistic states- 
manship to keep popular unrest in check. 

For the Germans that has both promis- 
ing and less promising aspects. By the 
terms of the Nato communique they have 
a second-class right of self-determination. 

If that is the case and the impetus -if 
movement from below is not enough to 
sweep this aside, the Western alliance will 
forfeit its moral identity. 

The new Europe cannot comprise 
zones in which two different sets of basic 
rights apply. What it will countenance are 
transitions — in keeping with the require- 
ments of international political stability, 
controlled revolution and sound judge- 
ment. 

Europe in the wake of the Cold War is, 
indeed, a tough nut to crack, as Max Web- 
er once said. But 45 years of German infe- 
riority are enough. Herbert Kremp 
(Welt am Sonntag, Hamburg, 17 December 1989) 
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A sort of priest: inheriting a land 
after 40 years in the wilderness 


In this article for the Frankfurter Allge - 
meine Zeitung, Sabine Brandt looks at 
the Tole of writers during the 40 years of 
authorita rian rule in East Germany. 

O n 4 November the writers Stefan 
Heym, Christa Wolf and Christoph 
Hein stood on the rostrum on East Ber- 
lin’s Alexander Square and spoke to the 
. crowd thronging at their feet. 

People engaged in the cultural scene of 
the GDR had called for a demonstration 
for the freedom of the press, the freedom 
of speech and the freedom, of assembly. 
About a million people turned up. 

Stefan Heym, announced as the “nes- 
lor of our movement", told demonstra- 
tors that the GDR people had at long last 
learnt to walk upright after forty years of 
suppression. 

The seventy-six-year-old was deeply 
moved and his voice quivered. The 
masses were equally moved by his words. 

The old man in front of the micro- 
phone, with white strands of hair cover- 
ing his venerably bald head, looked like 
the archetype of the popular leader in 
this hour between tears and triumph; 
ready to lead his people out of the misery 
■ he had shared with them for too long. 

Like Moses on Mount Nebo he looked 
down on the Promised Land his people 
were about to inherit after forty years in 
the wilderness. 

In all probability Stefan Heym did not 
far in,o the - 

But the thought that he had always 
known that this day would come, that he 
had said so on so many occasions, and 
that he was at long last proved right must 
have passed through his m ind. 

I _ For Heym and the colleagues at his 
| side and elsewhere throughout the land 
I the non-violent popular uprising was a ■ 

I victory, a political and personal confir- 
‘ mation. 

Despite all the efforts of its censors the I 
•, ^flexible GDR regime had not been able j 
to sever the contacts between writers and 
1 their readers. 

Neither the reduction or rejection of 
publications nor administrative pressures 
were able to prevent writers from picking 
up signals from the population and giving 
them shape and expression in their 
books. 

The people for its part developed fine- 
ly tuned mental antennae to receive the . 
messages of its creative intelligentsia. 
Dissemination via western media facili- 
tated but was not a prerequisite for re- i 
ception. ' -j 

In the GDR before and during its dem- 
ocratic awakening an age-old dream of ’ I 
artists came true. Literature acted as a \ 
moral institution, as the herald of the \ 
speechless and the portent of the rulers- " I 
that-be; in other words, as a significant i 
factor in social developments. j 

The euphoric moments which re- 
warded the writers in the revolutionary i 
autumn of 1989, however, are fleeting, t 
Like all earthly things. I 

Providing the government achieves the 
objectives envisioned by the millions of j 
people in the GDR who have taken to the c 
streets the GDR will be transformed — 1 

whether as an independent state or not — 
into a democratic affluent society. What f 
will then happen to writers? e 

Moses saw the Promised Land in all its b 
glory but never entered it h imself. d 


Perhaps Stefan Heym will suffer the 
same fate. Experts expect the reconstruc- 
tion of the GDR to take a very Jong time. 

This, however, may spare Heym the 
experience that a democratic and affluent 
society makes completely different de- 
mands on literature. 

Writers in the GDR are not used to be- 
ing national showpieces or the subject of 
learned talk. They always viewed them- 
selves in the role- of quasi-priests, a role 
which in which they were confirmed by 
the regime. In fact, the regime imposed 
this role upon them. 

Lenin and Stalin were well-aware of 
the Fact that literature also means politi- 
cal influence. 

Stalin's dictum that writers should be 
the “engineers of the human soul" not on- 
ly sprang from tyrannical perfidy. The 
role assumed by Russian writers, for ex- 
ample, had long since fitted in with this 
definition. 

Nevertheless, the Communist rulers 
broke with tradition by restricting the de- 
finition of the occupational profile of 
writers and robbing it of an essential di- 
mension. 

Their objective was clearly formulated 
already by the Bolshevist godfather Len- 
in in 1 905, twenty-nine years before Stal- 
in’s adage: 

“Literary activity must become part of 
the overall proletarian cause, a 'cog and 
screw’ in the united and great social- 
democratic mechanism . . ." 

should be deprived of their creative 




vm. 


The hour between the tears and the 
triumph... Stefan Heym. 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

j ov 5[ e , i S Dt y ari d turn ed into instruments 
in the band orfoe party. - 

, The interaction between writers and 
the social forces within the population 
was blocked. All that remained was the 
pedagogical task of writers, who, con- 
trolled and censored by party officials, 
degenerated into multipliers of party slo- 
gans. 

The Soviet regime exported this one- 
way-street relationship between creative 
artists and the general public to all coun- 
tries it brought under its sway after 1945. 

It is easy to imagine what effect the 
privileged treatment of conformist red 
carpet treatment by the Communist SED 
had on conformist writers. 

It began with the Pajok system adopted 
from the Soviet Big Brother. This meant 
extra rations of semi-luxury foods and to- 
bacco which ordinary Germans could only 
dream about in the early post-war years. 


Flats and even houses were also allo- 
cated on a preferential treatment basis. 
The Writers’ Association took care of in- 
comes, insurance in case of illness and 
old-age pensions. 

Holiday sites owned by the Writers’ 
Association raised the status of writers 
loyal to the regime way above that of the 
average holidaymaker, who had to put 
their names on long production plant or 
trade union waiting lists to stand a 
chance of getting holiday accommoda- 
tion. 

In later years, when everyone had en- 
ough to eat, one of the big temptations 
was to belong to the “travel cadre” and 
enjoy the privilege of visiting countries 
ordinary working people in the GDR 
were at best familiar with from western 
TV. 

Ail this was highly significant, but was 
outdone by the official esteem in which 
writers were held by the regime in all 
newspapers, speeches and cultural policy 
activities. 

Writers lived with the feeling that they 
were the spice in the soup, an essential 
social factor. 

The self-confidence this created was 
even envied by writers in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, who demanded a si- 
milar role in their own society. The role 
of a priests who preach the only true so- 
ciopolitical message. 

Admittedly, those who yearned for 
priesthood would have unwillingly ac- 

CBntad.tlia Kteinw.ftMMhoiLto.Uii t ipnei al 

role in society: absolute commitment to 
the Communist congregation and the use 
of instruments of power against all those 
who deviated from the official path. 

Many well-known writers already left 
the GDR at the end of the 1 940s and at 
the beginning of the 1950s after the first 
signs of this totalitarian development be- 
came clear, for example, Rlcarda Huch, 
Theodor Pliever, Hermann Kasack and 
Rudolf Hagelstange. ■ 
fn I S S ljha l i rst £ r ime Minister of the 
° tt0 Grotewolili announced: 
Literature and the fine arts are subor- 
dinated to politics . . the idea of art 
must follow the route of march of the 
political struggle ” 

Today, hardly anyone is familiar with 
the titles of the countless books which 
praised the setting up of a socialist sys- 
tem in industry and in agriculture. 

Books like these bored the GDR peo- 
ple to tears and prompted readers to a 
hitherto unknown extent to turn to clas- 
sic authors. 



. T. • 

Rediscovered frank language.. Chris- 
ta Wo If ... . .. (Photo: Poly-Press) 


Russia now lost the pedagogical dimen- 
sion.. 

Writers first realised thik on 17 June, 
1953, and the only two literary reactions 
to the workers’ revolt which can be taken 
seriously revealed what a shock it was for 
writers to realise how far away they had 
moved from the people. 

_ In !ho October issue of the mouthpiece ' 
of the GDR Writers’ Association, Neue 
Deutsche Lltemtur, 1 954 Stephan Herm- 
lm wrote his narrative Die Komman- 
deiue. 

In this narrative he described the 
workers’ uprising as the crazy dream of a 
concentration camp beast, which liber- 
ates the mob from imprisonment calling 
out “We need people like you!,” while the 
noise of the demonstrations create hallu- 
cinations of, masses shouting “Heil," 
swastika flags and SS uniforms. 


Stefan Heym wrote his novel Der Tag 
.X, which was first published in 1974 byg 
West German publisher and after several 
alterations with the title 5 Tage im Jim 
(Five Days in June). 

Commenting on the book in 1970 
Heym’s friend Robert Havemann re- 
marked: 

“Stefan Heym should be grateful to the 
party that Der Tag X was never pu- 
blished. 

“Heym adopts the utterly wrong offi- 
cial version according to which the ’17 
June’ was a counterrevolutionary opera- 
tion organised by western secret ser- 
vices.” 

The next shock for writers was in 1956 
when Khrushchev criticised Stalin during 
the XX. Parly Congress in Moscow. 

In June workers in Posen (Poznan) and 
in October workers in Budapest took to 
the streets. 

There was little time for a literary 
_ reactions, since the party alr eady began 
in November to preclude tiuTdangenof a 
Petofi Circle in East Berlin and disci- 
plined the restless writers. 

This triggered a new exodus from the 
GDR, which lasted until the building of 
the Wall in 1961. 

Among others Gerhard Zwerenz, Pe- 
ter Jokostra, Manfred Gregor-Dellin, 
Christa Reinig, Heinar Kipphardt and 
Uwe Johnson left the country. 

After this period the SED never re- 
gained complete control over the minds 
of writers. 

— Thc-utearly-riudiblr^ignals from the 
people in 1953 and 1956 stayed in the 
minds of the literary world in the GDR. 
There wore three ways of responding to 
the situation: 

First, writers could ignore the people, 
side with the Communist rulers and make- 
a career for themselves; Herma^nKant 
and Helmut Sakowski were just two' of 
the writers who opted for this solution. 
Second, writers could try to reform the 
regime through helping criticism and try > 

■is ttfiflBdte jusdtiuha people;, this .alt{ 
emative was favoured inter alios by 
Christa Wolf, Erwin Strittmatter and Er- ■ 
ikNeutsoh. 

Third, writers could discard the lan- 
guage .of slavery and openly criticise what 
tormented them: Stefan^-HeymT^olf ; 
Bierinann and Monika Maron were 
among those whor responded in this way. '< 
Those who opted for the third alterna- [ 
tive had foe advantage of not bplng alone . 
in the GDR with their anger. ; 

Similar criticism had long since been ' 
voiced in other Communist states, even ) 
in foeSoviet Union. ... / , 

Didn’t the novel which provided a J 
completely, different slogan coinp'rrom j 
Moscow: Tauyvetter: (The Tbaw^by Ilya 
Ehrenburg? And what abou?Dudfnzev, ** 
Siniavski, Daniel, Kopeley'and, foe most ! 
important writer in thls jroup, Solzhenlt- j 
Continued op page 11 I 
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A restless humanity from an artist who 

fell victim to his own success 


H ans Hartung was one of those artists 
who fell victim to his own success at 
the end of his career. Like Chagall and 
Kokoschka, Braque and Miro, he was un- 
able to resist foe temptation to become a 
decorative epigone of himself in his 1 late 
work, which is as obliging as it is copious. 
That, in any event, is how he is viewed, 
particularly in Germany. 

In France, where Hartung lived since 
the 1930s and just died, the assessment is 
more discriminating because the French 
are more familiar with his work; the late 
work included. Although the few pictures 
by Hartung bought by German museums 
are enough to warrant an unfavourable 
opinion, the approximately 30 large-for- 
mat works selected with the greatest care 
and displayed in 1985 in Paris City Hall 
were sufficient proof that genuine pearls 
are to be found among Hartung’s late 
work, too. 

In “Malerei im zwanzigsten Jahrhun- 
dert" (“20th Century Painting"), which 
was published in 1954 and quickly be- 
came a cult book, Werner Haftmanri de- 
scribed Hartung’s painting as an existen- 
tialist drama: “...searching, becoming 
aroused, crossing out, asserting. The lines 
and bars provide our eyes with paths. If we 
follow these paths, everything becomes 
very eloquent handwriting in the flow of 
which tales of heated altercations are told: 
delays, frustrations, lattices in front of 
cheerfully glowing or menacing back- 
grounds. Into it is flung an energy that will 

nol-b« — tliMiieti — at A — wmlli i n i i hwimnl i y— 

aroused beyond measure reins itself in 
with the utmost exertion by acting pictori- 
ally, thereby holding the source of fear in 
check. In happy moments, simple charac- 
ters as concentrated as those in East Asian 
languages sometimes emerge.” 

This is how the painter became a hero 
answering the “picture’s cries," facing the 
“field of origin of the waiting white sur- 
face,” the “picture’s drama," like an oppo- 
nent. There is something of the pathos of 
Bea n’s late poetry in this , interpretation. 
The_ historical distance” becomes even 
clearer when the paintings are viewed: We 
find them so decorative today that it is dif- 
ficult to have an immediate feeling for the 
psychological drama behind their creation. 

Hans Hartung, foe son of a wealthy 
doctor, was born on 21 September 1904 
in Leipzig. His childhood and youth were 
shaped and shielded by his educated mid- 
dle class milieu: Long sojourns abroad 
were common, and it was only natural that 
12-year-old Hans was allowed to pursue 
his interest in astronomy with a telescope 
and a camera. In Dresden, he passed his fi- 
nal examinations in a secondary school 
emphasising Greek and Latin. At Leipzig 
University, he was well grounded Jn phi- 
losophy^ancLarL history, studying painting 
and later painting technique, at the art in- 
stitutes in Leipzig and Dresden on the' 

side. His painting was. highly. individualis- 
tic even when he was still a secondary 
school pupil. The persistence and sure in- 
stinct with which Hartung blazed his own 
trail to noil-representational painting in 
foe early 1920s seems no less amazing to- 1 
day. Even then be was basically employing 
what was to become 1 his chief mode of ex- 
pression': character-like figures ih Lidia 
ink. 1 

■A. lecture i by Kandinsky that Hartung 
attended at the age of 21 made it dear to 
him what it was he did pot want: He quick- 
ly dropped his original intention to join the 

Bauhaus school. Over the following years ; 





Driven from Germany by fear... the 
late Hane Hartung. (Phoio: Catalogue) 

he continued his studies, repeatedly inter- 
rupted by long trips abroad, in Munich 
and Paris. In 1928 he married the Norwe- 
gian painter Anna-Eva Bergman, one of 
his fellow students in Paris. 

But then a period of disquiet began for 
Hartung. The darkening political situation 
in Germany began to cast a shadow upon 
the young artist. Profoundly depressed by 
the death of his father, whose forebodings 
about the rising Nazi regime he regarded 
as his legacy, Hartung left Germany and 

moved to the Balearic island of Menorca. 
1T _ . ■ — ■ ■■ ■ — — — 

savings, and since remittances to “expatri- 
ate Germans" were now only allowed in 
small amounts, he was also deprived of the 
accustomed support of his family. On top 
of that, the island’s inhabitants, noticeably 
contaminated by the international political 
atmosphere, suspected the foreign artists 
of being spies, prompting a humiliating 
questioning at police headquarters. Al- 
though they were able to have their depor- 
tation order annulled, the Hariungs were 
pelted with rot ten to matoes by foe island’s 
children when they left in foe autumn of 
1934. 

What followed was the eeriest episode 
in Hans Hartung’s life; Back in Germany, 
he noticed he was being constantly sha- 
dowed, was able to convince his lawyer- 
cousin of the same and, taking his advice, 
went to Gestapo headquarters in Berlin to 
clear up the apparent mistake. Instead, he 
was treated to several hours in a cell and a 
brutal interrogation before he was allowed 
to go. It was never learned why he, neither 
a Jew nor a Communist, had been trailed. 


It was presumably because of his having 
visited Communist and Jewish friends 
from his university days while in Berlin 
soon after his return to Germany. 

• In his lovely autobiography (“Autopor- 
trait," Paris 1976), Hartung described the 
fear that gripped him in Germany and fi- 
nally drove him from his homeland. The 
critic Will Grohmann was able to procure 
a French visa through his Parisian col- 
league Christian Zervos, who happened to 
be in Berlin at the time. It was then font 
Hartung and his wife resolved never to 
have children out of fear they would not 
be able to offer them even “a minimum of 
security.’’ 

Beginning in the autumn of 1935, they 
lived In a small atelier in Montparnasse. It 
rained on the bed, and the toilet in the 
courtyard was used by everyone in the 
building. Living nearby were such artists 
as the Italian abstract painter Magnelli and 
the Dutchman Domela, a disciple of Mon- 
drian. The American sculptor Caldcr of- 
ten passed out invitations to presentations 
of his fanciful circus of wire figures. Even 
Kandinsky once paid a visit. Hartung told 
a delicious anecdote about a visit to Mon- 
drian’s tidy office, saying that uflcr such 
oppressive puritanism he breathed a sigh 
of relief upon seeing a wall full of pin-up 
girls in Mondrian's bedroom. 

Hartung was influenced most of all by 
the French painter Jean Helion, who was 
still painting abstractly at the time, and by 
the Spanish sculptor Julio Gonzalez. Har- 

all because the gloomy style of spots and 
splashes matched his “profound pessim- 
ism about the future,” and secondly be- 
cause he lacked the money for large-for- 
mat works and often for canvas as well. 
That is why he went into Cafe du Dome 
more and more often, asked for stationery 
and ink, which was still a common practice 
then, and produced his drawings. 

His precarious economic situation, 
quarrels with a mother-in-law who sought 
to spare her daughter the life of Germans 
in exile, and his wife’s series of increasing- 
ly severe and probably psychosomatic ill- 
nesses, for which she ever more often 
sought treatment abroad, combined to 
lead to their divorce in 1938. It was more 
out of resignation than genuine conviction. 

After foe separation, Hartung was 
forced to live in Paris feeling like an illegal 
alien because foe German embassy confis- 
cated his passport. The first exhibitions of 
his painting were held, although commer- 
cial success continued to elude him. One 
of his oil paintings, created in 1 936, was 


displayed at the extensive Exhibition of 
Twentieth Century Art in London two 
years later, which was a particular honour. 

His meeting the young painter Roberta 
Gonzalez, the sculptor's daughter, was a 
ray of sunshine in his private life. He mar- 
ried her in 1939. Hartung, who volun- 
teered for duty in the French army shortly 
after the war broke out, was spared neither 
internment camp in France nor jail and 
concentration camp in Spain. He finally 
joined the French Foreign Legion. While 
serving as a medical orderly in Alsace tow- 
ard foe end of the war. he was severely 
wounded by a German shell and had to 
have his right leg amputated in a field hos- 
pital. During foe late 1 930$, his style of 
painting began to become more like that of 
the surrealist school’s abstract Wing. At 
that time, Hartung’s snarl of lines still re- 
sembled Mirds’ tense threads and spots 
more than anything. The graphically bun- 
dled crosshatchings that later became his 
trademark and were emulated by painters 
like Sonde rborg as well as various sculp- 
tors had not yet appeared. They did not 
dominate his art until nflcr the war. 

The post-war years brought Hartung, 
who had suffered so many privations, his 
just rewards: He lived in an atelier house 
in Paris he had designed himself, was 
known and respected internationally and 
was reunited with his first wife, whom he 
encountered in 1952 and remarried on the 
spur of the moment. Until her death in Ju- 
ly 1987, Anna-Eva Bergman was at his 
side working on her abstract pictures. 

In its mature, almost classicistic ally sed- 
ate form, Haming’s art, which had been a 
kind of smuggled message in dark times, 
became a model for many. Fritz Winter 
and Willi Btuimeister came from Germany 
to see him, Pierre Soul ages produced simi- 
lar paintings in Paris and the critics no 
longer hesitated to apply the humanitarian 

u , .I-- — . — — * - I ■ ■■ ' 

new, non -geometric abstraction: They 
declared it to be ; in international language 
uniting peoples. 

When this elan waned in the 1 960s, 
Hans Hartung's art changed as well. He 
moved to the Cole d'Azur, where he built 
himself u large house with a spacious ateli- 
er building in a toned-down Mediterra- 
nean Bauhaus style. The motifs of his pic- 
tures became less graphic. It was no acci- 
dent that Hartung then began methodical- 
ly taking photographs. While the camera 
was given the task of seeking out linear 
patterns, a new adventure began on can- 
vas. Diffuse clouds of colour now filled his 
best paintings, which grew ever larger. 
Canvases measuring almost three metres 
by two metres were no longer rare, effort- 
lessly giving the impression of cosmic 
scope. With these pictures Hartung re- 
turned to his youth, when he dreamed of 
becoming an astronomer. 

Wii fried Wiegand 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
filr Deutschland, 1 1 December 1 989) 
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syn? The authorities responded brutally 
to such criticism: persecution, suppres- 
sion, expatriation, imprisonment or la- 
bour camp. In the end the GDR resort- 
ed to the same means. 

Wolf Biermann’s expatriation led to 
the greatest exodus of artists and writers 
the GDR had ever seen. Those who 
stayed behind were muzzled, taken to 
court or, thrown out of their profession- 
al associations. ■ ' ' ' ’ ’ • ’ 

: The writers who chose the second alt- 
ernative, however, also experienced a fi- 
asco. The regime, unwilling to be toldror 
even well-meantngly advised what to do, 

already ostracised its critics in 1965. : 

' Christa Wolf’s publications since then 


reflect the effects this had on the mem- 
bers of this group. Her books are kept in 
a tone which is coloured by. subliminal 
accusation and a latent criticism levelled 
at the Communist parly to establish a 
common basis in the name of socialism. 

She has only rediscovered her frank 
language in the eruptions of the East 
German autumn of 1989. She is also re- 
puted to have left the SED. 

, Aberrations and confusion. Yet In all 
their activities the writers of the GDR 
have done justice to the task which a 
closed system demands of its artists. 
They were multipliers, not only In the 
Interest of the regime but to a growing 
extent over the years In (he interest of 
their fellow citizens. , 

. This is their honour and, up until to- 
day, the justification of their existence. 


The voices of the masses, however, 
are already louder than those of the wri- 
, ten, Their formulations may not be so 
cultivated, but they are at least as intelli-. 
gent. 

They ore now speaking for them- 
selves and no longer need writers to ar- 
ticulate their demands. 

Aq era has passed, an important role 
is over r~ providing the peaceful revolu- 
tionaries are victorious. 

And what will happen to the writers 
in the new era? Simply citizens whose 
profession it is to write books and who 
cannot. expect a taxi-driver to read these 
books while he is waiting to pick up cus- 
tomers. He'll be reading a popular daily 
newspaper. Sabine Brandt 

1 (Frankfurter Allgcmclnc Zeliung, 
16 December 1989) 
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S ince the beginning of November the 
Leipziger Vo/kszeiiung has owned up 
to what used to be top secret: the level of 
atmospheric pollution, of dust and sulphur 
dioxide in the city’s less than fresh air. 

Alongside the daily arts programme the 
newspaper publishes the previous day’s 
mean pollution level and the. peaks re- 
corded in various parts of the city. 

Leipzig was the first city in the GDR to 
declare a state of emergency, a Stage Two 
smog alarm, three weeks ago. 

. The use of private. cars, including two- 
stroke Trabbis and Wartburgs, was 
banned. Power stations and district heat- 
ing stations had to curtail production to 
reduce their static emission. 

The Leipzig. Halle and Bitterfeld indus- 
trial region has long been known to suffer 
from the highest levels of atmospheric pol- 
lution in the GDR. 

One major offender, a 3,000-megawatt 
brown coal-fired power station, has an an- 
nual output of 20,000 tonnes of dust, 
200,000. tonnes of sulphur dioxide, two 
million tonnes of ash and 40 million 
tonnes of carbon dioxide, according to es- 
timates published in Erfuner Filterpapier, a 
Church-backed ecological magazine. . 

Ecological groups, most of them work- 
ing under the aegis of the Protestant 
Church, have drawn attention to the prob- 
lem for years. 

Officialdom has been under top-level 
in si met ions to ignore it, but the winds of 
change are now blowing at Leipzig's Neues 
Rathaus. 

“The level of pollution tolerance in (his 
city has now been reached,’’ says Dieter 
Packmohr, city councillor in charge of en- I 
vironmenlal protection. ( 

He snys atmospheric pollution in and t 
around Leipzig is 60 per cent due to dom- z 
estic heating and to about 700 small fur- 


A not-so-secret secret comes 
out: leipzig's air is filthy 


Thai leaves 40 per cent for which indus- 
try is to blame, first and foremost coal- 
fired power stations .and coal sulphuration 
plant, two of the largest of which, in near- 
by Espenhain and Bohlen, are .reputed to 
be the worst pollution offenders in the 
GDR. 

The 30 brown coal-fired furnaces at Es- 
penhain emit up to 100 tonnes of hydrog- 
en sulphide a day. For years local environ- 
mental protection groups have, called for 
the closure of the outdated works, which 
manufacture sulphur, tar-and paraffin for 
export. 

The plant dates back to 1938 dnd was 
seriously damaged during the war. Techni- 
cal standards are pre-war. 

In the early 1970s the GDR Council of 
Ministers decided to reconstruct, in other 
words, modernise the furnaces. Six out of 
30 have since been reconstructed, 
amounting in practice ’to little more than 
essential repairs. 

Reconstruction was never intended to 
include filtration of static emission, and 
Espenhain is still working flat out. Coun- 
cillor Packmohr says there is nothing he 
can do: “Espenhain is not my responsibil- 
ity-" . . ■ 

Several months ago he drew up a cata- 
logue of measures for immediate action on 
energy supplies and atmospheric pollution 
on behalf of the city council and the Leip- 
zig administrative region. 

The paper, which was sent to the appro- 
priate Ministry in East Berlin, called in 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



is- particular for dust retention and desulphu- 
al- ration equipment at the Dimitroff and 
on Ernst Thalmann power stations, 
ir- It also called for preparations to be un- 
to dertaken to improve and enlarge the sup- 
tie ply of natural gas to the city. 

The chairman of the government corn- 
s' mission is shortly due to visit Leipzig. “The 
e- city council knows exactly what it wants," 
i- Herr Packmohr says, "a much larger share 
>r of the environmental protection budget.” 

:h Atmospheric pollution is by no means 
ir the only environmental problem the city 
faces. Garbage disposal — about one milli- 
is on cubic metres of domestic and industrial 
i- waste a year — is another. 

A newly-established environmental pep 
if group, Der Okolowe (The Eco-Lion, the li- 
r on being Leipzig’s heraldic animal), has 
f declared a state of emergency on the gar- 
1 , .bage front. 

i The new organisation is a merger of en- 
vironmental action groups affiliated to the 
5 Kulturbund, the Church, the Opposition 
i and the newly-formed Green Party. 

It declared the state of emergency in 
• connection with the closure of a garbage 
tip at the end of November. 

The tip, known as F 2/95 after the main 
road it adjoins, was officially closed, ac- 
1 cording to the Leipziger Volkszeitung, in 
i . view of the “catastrophic working and liv- 
ing conditions of the staff, who had to tip 
garbage in the dark into pits over 30 me- 
tres (100ft) deep." 

i Okolowe Peter Lintzel mentions an- 

cial, i.e. hazardous waste have been 
dumped indiscriminately at the tip, which 
is a landfill of disused open-cast workings. 

The problem, Herr Lintzel says, is that 
the bed of the tip is level with the ground 
water. A year ago a Church youth ecologi- 
cal group lodged a complaint with the re- 
gional administration. 

The complaint included photographs of 
the tip showing tippers sinking into the 
ri u rig e and various storage practices. 

The-answen-ceferred to an unspecified 
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survey which was said to have concluded 
that no immediate action was necessary 

There is no official tip for hazard^ 
garbage in the Leipzig area. Industrial, 
construction and domestic waste are 
tipped in layers at the Seehausen and 
Liebertwolkwitz depots, the idea bem e 
that any toxic effect will be “diluted.” 8 

Herr Packmohr says their capacity will 
be enough to meet local needs until the 
turn of the century; environmentalists dis- 
agree. 

Dumping hazardous waste on either of 
the tips is subject to special permission in 
wnting and involves cumbersome bu- 
reaucratic procedures. 

A further problem is the shortage of ve- 
hicles. Army trucks hove been used to help 
handle the backlog, but there is still a wait- 
ing list. 

Herr Pnckmohr may claim to handle all 
applications personally, but the Okowlowe 
group strongly suspects there is a flourish- 
ing “trade" in illegal dumping. 

“Basically," Herr Lintzel says, “we don’t 
really know what is dumped where." On 
the basis of information laboriously com- 
piled, environmentalists feel there mustbt 
about 400 unlicensed garbage tips in the 
Leipzig area. 

No-one can tell what they may contain, 
but sewage sludge, fat, oil, minerals, paint 
and dyestuff residues certainly pose a 
problem for the city’s only official sewage 
purification plant. 

As most works don’t have purification 
facilities of their own, hazardous sewage 
and effluent are pumped straight into the 
main drains. In the past 1 5 years 1 50 milli- 
on marks has been invested in biological 
purification in addition to mechanical pu- 
rification at what is, in any case, an outdat- 
ed installation. 

The next five-year plan does not include 
a badly needed third stnge, chemical puri- 

The purification basins at Rosenta! se- 
wage farm are simply too small. Heiko Ka- 
lies, a Leipzig University chemical student, 
spent his summer holidays working at the 
plant and says the system regularly broke 
down. Toxins in the effluent treated made 
the purification plant ineffective, and when 
the inflow exceeded a certain amount it 
was allowed to bypass the purification 
plant nnd rejoin the purified water. 

Nana Brink 

(Der TngL'sspiegol, Hcrlin. 17 December 1 9« q } 


Bonn offers East Germans help 
for 17 clean-up projects 


wnrU d Th d , ^ n . 8ed .! n see . a, a -Blance tables in these new reference 
■ miH irv Jhey mclude dctaifs of air and water temperature, precipitation 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
__ of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 

£o distant countries and for scientific research. • 

B “L? nd ngU / es f ? r evef y in the world form a prefab to the 

tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size nnd flexibly bound, indispensable for daiiy use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.R0; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Euro pc/ USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


T he Federal government has offered to 
contribute DM1 bn toward the cost of 
17 environmental projects planned or 
agreed in the GDR, 

■ They would cost the GDR a much high- 

-g .aim, in 5flst figmaiLJiaito J .^eds 1 aa 

environment Minister Klaus ' Topfer, 
told the Bundestag environment 
committee in Bonn. 

An even more important point than fin- 
ancing the projects, he said, was to extend 
planning and implementation capacity in 
the other German state. 

:The main bottleneck arose in connec- 
tion with measures to reduce atmospheric 
and water pollution, he said. 

Bonn will contribute roughly DM350m 
toward the cost of six pilot projects agreed 
last July; Agreements are to be Signed 
shortly In Bonn once the contracts have 
been awarded to West German firms. 

The other 1 1 projects, including moder- 
nisation of desplphuration facilities at Es- 
penhain brown coal processing plant, near 
Leipzig, are expected to cost Bonn a fur- 
ther DM600m. , , , 

The. Berlin Senate has also suggested 


building n district heating power-station in 
East Berlin, plus composting and watei 
improvement projects. 

The Bonn Environment Ministry will be 
submitting three new ideas to dean up the 
— Bibee* Professor Tfcpfer- outlined ' energj 
supply, nature conservation, waste dispo- 
sal and three-cornered cooperation with 
the GDR and Czechoslovakia to protect 
the Elbe. • 

Questioned on projectfinancesrhE^aid 
compensation arrangements were feasible 
only in connection with precautionary 
measures. 

r 1 ... 

Chemical firms in the Federal Republic 
might, for instance, carry out improve- 
ments to chenjical plant in the GPR, 
thereby drastically reducing static emis- 
sion — and do so rather than investing Jn 
West German plant that is a muc)/less 
serious environmental hazard. / ■ 

The .Bundestag environmenraimmlttee 
is to bold talks In the GDfTnext mouth 
with a view, to further intensifying cooper' 
ation with the other German state. 

• r . . . (Dio Well.’Boiiii, 1 7 December 1989] 
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Background of East Bloc refugees leaves 
them with built-in handicaps 


Education is a way for East Bloc mi- 
grants to Germany to bridge the cultural 
gap. But their backgrounds usually mean 
they, are ill-equipped for school and uni- 
versity courses in Germany. Michael 
Winteroil reports for Der Tagesspiegel. 

T he breath-taking speed of events with 
sensations the order of each and every 
day in East Germany has pushed other, 
less strident problems into the back- 
ground. There have been 317,548 Ober- 
sledler from East Germany this year, the 
topic of Aussiedler, refugees from other 
East Bloc countries, has been pushed 
somewhat to the sidelines even though, up 
until November, 340,000 of them had ar- 
rived from Poland, the Soviet Union, Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia. 

Many are hoping to use courses of 
study as a means of integrating into Ger- 
man society. Precisely how many are in- 
tent on this is difficult to say: enrolment fi- 
gures show total numbers and do not dif- 
ferentiate between Germans born here 
and those who have immigrated. 

A conference on the theme has been 
held in Bonn, organised by the University 
of Bochum and the Otto Benecke Founda- 
tion, Bonn. The Bonn Ministry for Educa- 
tion and Science promoted die confer- 
ence. The reports over the situation of eth- 
nic Germans in other East Bloc countries 
were depressing. A report by the East Eu- 
ropean Institute. Munich, over living con- 


ditions for Germans in the- Soviet Union, 
the reasons for their exit and their integra- 
tion into Federal Republic Society was 
presented by the Institute’s Peter Hilkens. 
Those who arrive here know no German, 
have a scanty knowledge — or even less — 
of the Federal Republic and, because of 
their origins in old-fashioned rural envi- 
ronments. are unable to relate to the soejal 
and political realities of their new land. 

Friedrich Kuebart, of Bochum Univers- 
ity. in his talk, was able to point to funda- 
mental changes in the Soviet education 
system since Gorbachov came to power 
“The catchwords today are democratisa- 
tion, humanisation and individualisation." 
And although they were still ideas and not 
yet deciding the form of day-to-day educa- 
tion in the schools and universities, the ri- 
gid central controls from Moscow which 
used to govern the smallest details in the 
far-flung republics was today noticeably 
less influential and should soon disappear. 

Delegates heard that, in Polish schools, 
there was a shortage of teachers and teach- 
ing material and educational concepts 
were ancient. In the universities, a rigid ex- 
amination regimen existed. Use Renatc 
Wompel, of Bochum University, reported 
for example that a history teacher had 
passed 93 oral or written examinations by 
the time he first stood in front of a class. 

In socialist countries, the idea of a stu- 
dent learning alone by a process of reflec- 
tion and deduction is dispensed with. 
Learning was purely a receptive process. 
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Migrants from.Poland and the Soviet 
Union are not only alien In most senses 
but also dependent on help. Few have a 
knowledge of English, essential in de- 
gree courses; few have a basic knowl- 
edge of modern communications tech- 
nology. Younger migrants must not only 
learn German, often from the very be- 
ginning, but fill in extremely quickly the 
so-called “socially connected" lacunae. 

A task of German institutions might 
be to recognise with a minimum of red 
tape those qualifications gained in 
countries of origin. Those who know 
how lickjish the recognition of some 
qualifications arc when students change 
from one German university to another 
see the outlook here with scepticism. 
The declaration hy Edmund Poliaks, 
consultant to the Wcstdcutsclic Rcktor- 
enkonferenz (university vice-chancel- 
lors’ — presidents’ in Amcricn — con- 
ference) that recognition of qualific- 
ations was a matter of “academic admin- 
istration", generated only a little hope. 

What, then, should happen? Hans- 
Gcorg Hicsserich. of the Otto Benccke 
Foundation, reported on differences be- 
tween Polish Aitssiedier students here 
and Ohersiedler from East Germany. 

Every individual observation by Ans- 
siedler tended to be overlooked because 
of the massive increase in the number of 
East Germans arriving in this country. 
There was agreement: not only concepts 
about im on rad on must be modernised - 

uipiwnmuywiiiiii|WWiwwi*wwinni 

the Otto Benecke Foundation had deve- 
loped a network of special-purpose lec- 
turers and welfare students had been sei 
up in a pilot scheme. 

It was essential for existing schemes 
to be rapidly extended in the coming 
months in order to stave off collapse. In 
Berlin, although the demand for student 
advisory centres is urgent, not one facil- 
ity is fully staffed. 

Michael Winteroil 

(Der Tagesspiegel. Berlin. 14 December 19XV) 
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economy will reach the same level of deve- 
lopment as the economy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

In a sense, therefore, this initiative is an 
investment in a "market of the future.” 

The ASU realises, however, that a reali- 
sation of its proposals only makes sense if 
there is a fundamental renunciation of the 
planned economy in the GDR. 

In a paper stating its position the orga- 
nisation takes the view that the key to a 
short-term improvement of the supply si- 
tuation and to the solution of economic 
problems lies in the introduction of private 
business and Us free development. 

The GDR must open itself to more priv- 
ate entrepreneurial engagement and capi- 
tal from the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Geers does not support the idea of supply- 
ing the GDR with used machinery, since 
tills would only dcliiy a true modernisation 
of the economy. 

“I don’t want to turn the GDR into a 
second-hand shop," said Geers. 

1 The ASU feels that economic assistance 
official West German economic assistance 
cannot Contribute a great deal to this pro- 
cess. It is restricted to the Improvement of 
the infrastructure. 

(SiiddeUlsche Zcitung, Munich, 
•, ■ 14 December 1989) 


Qualifications of 
East German 
teachers queried 

fjannoiterfdielllipttneinr 

T eachers from East Germany face 
big difficulties when they arrive in 
Lower Saxony. Many have no chance 
of getting a job in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Grundschulc (primary school) 
teachers' qualifications aren’t even re- 
cognised, says Hans-Joachim Fichtncr, 
press spokesman for the education 
ministry in Hanover. 

The reason: training was not up to 
the standard in scientific subjects as ill 
West Germany. In East Germany, pri- 
mary school teachers did lint need to 
pass the Abiiur (university entrance 
examination). 

Teachers from East Germany who 
had taught civics had no chance of em- 
ployment here on other grounds. They 
had to begin to study again. Herr 
Fichtncr says teachers in other fields 
such as history had to complete an ad- 
ditional course of study and pass a spe- 
cial examination. 

Education Minister Horst Horr- 
mann said: “hi general, teacher train- 
ing in East Germany is not recognised 
here." All East German teachers want- 
ing to fulfil the Lower Saxon prerequi- 
sites for teaching had ai least to do 
post-graduate training. The IS-moiuli 
state examination could be completed 

in a ‘.horier limn in individ ual c a:»c^. 

- xuiu riviinrcr; 

He said the change from the head-on 
teaching style of East Germany to the 
less-authoritarian style of West Ger- 
many was achieved only with difficulty. 

He said that on average 10 East Ger- 
mans have been applying for teaching 
jobs each day in Lower Saxony since 
the big wave of refugees began in Sep- 
tember. 

Two thirds were rejected nn the 
grounds given. The others were allo- 
cated temporary leaching positions. 

Those succeeding in passing state 
examinations had an advantage over 
their colleagues in the search for perm- 
anent positions: experience in teaching 
in East Germany is then regarded by 
the Hanover ministry as a plus when 
application is made. 

In other Lander where a more liberal 
altitude to East German teachers is 
adopted, there have been protests 
from the teachers and scientists trade 
union on the grounds that unemployed 
West German teachers who have been 
applying in vain for years for positions 
are further disadvantaged. 

In Lower Saxony itself, the number 
bf unemployed teachers remains high. 
Fichtner says that about 7,000 teach- 
ers in the Laud had applied for 419 po- 
sitions in May at non-specialist 
schools. 

So is it possible that rejected teach- 
ers might find work, in East Germany. 
Minister Hornnann has his doubts but 
he doesn’t want to rule out the possib- 
ility entirely. 

Herr Horrmaun is due to meet East 
German Education Minister Professor 
Hans-Heinz Emons in Hanover — and 
on ther agenda will be the question of 
f ari- exchange project for teachers for a 
few weeks between Lower Saxbny and 
, East Germany. 

) (Hannovcrsche Allgcmeihe, 19 December 1989) 
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Latest special offer: 1 4 days 
in Honecker's guest house 


From Chris fmas, Germans in the politi- 
cal West will be able to travel to East 
Germany without visas and without pay- 
ing 25 West marks a day (changed at the 
— ludicrous — rate of one-to-one for 
East marks). The new arrangements 
were agreed after talks between repre- 

H bw about a holiday as a guest of Br- 
ich Honecker? Well, not quite, per- 
haps. But from March it will be possible to 
stay at a house on the shores of Lake 
Schwerin, in East Germany, that used to 
be Honecker's guesthouse, says Birgit 
Grosz, who works for Hansa Tourist, a 
travel agency which specialises in East 
Germany. She says the extent of the sud- 
den opening up of travel possibilities in 
East Germany is mind-boggling, 

A jetful of West German bigwigs from 
the travel industry has visited Leipzig. Luf- 
thansa's chief executive, Heinz Ruhnau, 
personally organised the show. On the 
other side, the men from Interflug, from 
the East German travel agency and from 
Interhotel, under the leadersliip of the 
Just-appointed East German Minister of 
Tourism, Professor Bruno Benthien, met 
with the men from the West — all the big 
names were represented: Lufthansa, Con- 
dor, Hapag Lloyd, the big operators and 
hotel chains. Out of the meeting, said one 
delegate, was enough to get German-Ger- 
man tourism on to its feet. 

Although the new politicians in East 

SOTSp.y still heavily involved with 
meir uitfir p/mneurs, -mm.it • utcarn— nrar - • 

some of the Westerners were not quite 
sure whom they should talk to, tourist in- 
dustry people on both sides have bpcome 
active. One well-known West German said 
that development of the tourist industry 
wps the best way for the East German gov- 
ernment to raise much-needed hard cur- 
rency. 

It is equally dear that the West German 
operators see big profits looming. West 
Germans are naturally curious about the 
changes in the East — and now that tra- 
velling there has suddenly become as easy 
as travelling to Holland or Austria, And so 
far the new wave of tourism from the East 
to the West is not organised. The tour op- 
erators on both sides want to change that. 

There are also some clever tour manag- 
ers in East Germany. Heinz Tischer is de- 
puty general director responsible for for- 
eign western business at the East German 
travel agency. He says: “In the past we 
have built up experience with our business 
partners in the West and have learned how 
to represent our own interests.” 

The level of self confidence attained by 
travel industry functionaries is indicated 
by Tischer’s description of the situation ! 
they used to face in relations with travel 
industry officials in other East Bloc coun- 
tries: "They sold us the ultimate rubbish in 
holidays at expensive prices and then 
treated our customers badly. They knew 
that we had no alternatives to offer." 

This year, East Germans booked 1.2 
million holidays in other East Bloc coun- 
tries. By comparison, there were a mere 
4,500 holidays booked through the agency 
in Western nations. That should now 
change. Tischer: “It is good that it will 
change. Now they (travel officials in other 
East Bloc countries) will fee I the competi- 
tion.” The new East Berlin Prime Minister, 
Hans Modrow, has mentioned a figure of 
1 00,000 as the number of organised trips i 
to the West that now should be possible I 


sentatlves of Bonn and East Berlin. Be- 
fore the Ink had dried on the agreement, 
the wheels of commerce were beginning 
to turn on both sides of the (disintegrat- 
ing) border. Will! Bremkes reports on an 
emerging boom in tourism and travel for 
the Frankfurter Rundschau. 

for East Germans over the next year. Or- 
ganising them will not be a simple hurdle 
for the East German travel agency. 

Tischer: “The main jfroblem is the' lack 
of hard currency.” It was hoped that solv- 
ing this problem In such a way as to benefit 
as many East Germans as possible to 
whom the West used to be a forbidden 
area will be facilitated by energetic help 
from the travel industry in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

Tischer said there had already been 
talks on specifics in Dresden with West 
German operators over joint deals in third 
countries. “Why should we begin from a 
position of zero?” It was better to profit 
from the experience and the purchasing 
power of Federal Republic operators. 

Longer tetm, the East Germans hope to 
found a tour business jointly with several 
West German operators, which would 
mean that East Germany would have sales 
outlets in the Federal Republic. In addi- 
tion, an East German tourist promotion 
agency is being planned for Frankfurt am 
Main, in West Germany. 

Hansa Tourist, which is based in Ham- 

many, France and Italy. The costs would 
be met by a reciprocal deal under which 
trips by East Germans to West European 
countries would be funded from a fund of 
West marks paid to the East Germans for 
trips by Federal Republic citizens travell- 
ing to the German Democratic Republic. 

In any case, Hansa Tourist is certain that 
there tyill be more East German custom- 
ers than the 30,000 who have travelled 
this year. 

The offers for Westerners are likelyfo 
become even more varied. Apart from 
holidays in former functionaries’ villas, 
there could be, for example, study trips in 
which people would meet representatives 
of New Forum or environmental or 
church organisations. Sports and leisure 
trips are likely to be popular — through 
soccer or handball clubs, skat (a card 
game) groups, allotment associations 
(Schrebergarten, or allotments, are pieces 
of land allotted to private people under 
public schemes for part-ti me cultivation. 
They became popular as a way of increas- 
ing vegetable and fnrit*cultivation-m-fiti 






Luther once stayed here. Soon everyone will be able to . . . Wartburg Castle, 

(Photo: AW| 


rope in the immediate post-war years). All 
this is now possible, assured Frau Grosz. 

Herr Tischer confirms that rapid expan- 
sion of facilities is taking place. He says 
there are about 30 expensive Interhotels, 
another 25 hotels belonging to his agency 
and a few other sources of accommoda- 
tion. The main reason why only 230,000 
West Germans and another 345,000 visi- 
tors from other Western nations visit East 
Germany each year was the lack of accom- 
modation. Now Western firms were to be 
used in joint ventures to build new hotels. 
There were already enough interested 
parties, says Tischer. It was, after all, a luc- 
rative investment. An an example, he said 
that finance for the construction of Inter- 
hotels had been repaid ahead of schedule. 

In addition, he said it would be inevit- 
able that holidaymakers from the West 
would be allocated private quarters 

lin government to develop private trade in 
tourism. Everything was possible from 
private restaurants to private tour opera- 
tors. The new economic freedom, which 
still needed to be anchored in legislation, 
would have important side effects, says 
Tischer. Local people would learn to see 
tourism as a new source of income instead 
of as something to be rejected beenuse, up 
until now, it had been an area which they 
had had nothing to do with. 

UrnlTnowTreSt -g n d recuperation holi- 


days for West Germans in nreaa-sueh-its 

the Thuringian Forest (a wooded moun- o. 
tain range in the south of East Germany), 
the so-called Saxon’ Switzerland (part of tic 
the Eldsandsteingebiige, a low mountain se 
range on both sides of the River Elbe in H( 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia) hpd tcl 
been available only in a limited number. . bc 
The- East German part of the Harz, the th , 
mountain range in north Germany, had 
been reserved entirely for East Germans. . 

Now, says Herr Tischer, more West £ 
Germans could go to all these areas be- n 


mg to see something of the West instead. 
The decline of the old, privileged clique 
of party functionaries was broadening 
travel opportunities. Some areas had 
been completely off limits because they 
were reserved for senior officials. Now 
these areas, all first-class, would be open 
to all. There would be special hunting 
holidays. At one stroke, 31 top-class 
hunting areas had already been made 
available. 

Tischer believes West Germans will 
want to spend holidays where former 
East German party bosses used to have 
their holidays. 

The open border in Berlin is likely to 
turn the entire city once again into a cul- 
tural metropolis and thus serve as a mag- 
net for tourists from all over the world 
Future joint undertakings between both 
German states are certain to boost busi- 
-iiess lravd-and- conferenc.es. The bigger 
industrial exhibitions in West Berlin are 
likely to fill the hotels in the Eastern pan 
of the city as well. 

Andreas Kramer, commercial director 
of the East German airline, Interflug, says 
there is already hefty discussion taking 
place over turning Berlin again into a ma- 
jor international civil aviation centre. 
Next summer, Interflug will be flying 
West Berliners to destinations in the 
Mediterranean on behalf of large German 
tour operators. Herr Kramer says there 
are no limits to further cooperation with 
totrropeTflfdfs arid airlines oTlhe Federal 
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mental pollution has only recently come 
to the fore in the GDR. 

Had the money invested in the Feder- 
al Republic been invested in the GDR 
instead, says Professor Topfer, the eco- 
logical benefit would have been much 
greater. 

So it is in the Federal Republic's own 
ecological interest to lend a helping 
hand with modernisation of power 
stations in the GDR. 

A major GDR aim has. long been to 
become self-supporting in fuel and pow- 
er. Imports and exports were mainly 
from East Bloc countries. More coal 


might be imported from the West, 
where German mining corporations 
have a keen interest in joint projects. 

Given the Soviet Union’s oil produe- . 
tlon problems, the. GDR may have to: 
import more oil from the West. Opec 
regards Eastern Europe as a whole as a 
fast-growing sales market. 

But as oil is traded internationally in 
US dollars, foreign exchange will need 
to be earned by greater economic effi- 
ciency, especially in the GDR. Econom- 
ic growth comparable with the West’s is 
unlikely unless changes aim at more 
market economics, especially in the en- 
ergy sector. 

Heinz J. Schiirmann 

(Handelsblatl, Diisaeldorf, 1 1 December 1 989) 


Republic. Everything was possible, even 
the founding of a new airline in conjunc- 
tion with Lufthansa. Lufthansa lias now 
set up its own sales desk in the Merkur 
Hotel in Leipzig. In the foyer of the ho- 
tel’s congress centre, flights can be 
booked and information about all Luf- 
thansa flights can be collected. ~~ ~ - 

Now Lufthansa and Interflug are joint- 
ly using full-page advertisements in the 
East Berlin party newspaper, Neues 
Jo Publicise air travel within 
German borders. This marks the first 
time the newspaper has ever used com- 
mercial advertisements. 

In one edition, both airlines make East 
Germans a special Christmas offer of 
flights’ from Leipzig to Dusseldorf, 
Fraiikfurt am Main (West Germany) and 
Munich, and also from Dresden to Ham- 
burg, for (the ultra-cheap rate of) 150 
marks. 

The wish for more intensive coopera- 
tion in the tourist industry has never been 
so strong. Question from skeptics abo^l 
how it is meant to be made possibjel# 
quickly are usually answered by arfotiJ^. 
question: who had imagined thaHvhat haj 
already happened in East Germany couW 
have happened at all? Thprels hardly any 
argument any more. / mmBremkes ‘ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 16 December 
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Momjpy is protest day on 
the streets of Leipzig 


It was Monday October 9. Demonstrators were taking to the 
streets In Leipzig. The official East German militia was issued 
with live ammunition. Blood supplies were rushed to the city 
from al! over the country. Leipzig was closer to civil war than 
anybody realised until later. Retreating demonstrators took 
sanctuary in the Gewandthaus, whose doors were thrown 
open by Kurt Masur, chief conductor of the orchestra which 
plays there. But it didn't come to bullets. The 70,000 who 
went on to the streets full of angst survived. The government 
they were protesting against, Erich Honecker's hated regime, 
didn’t. Axel VornbSumen reports on the Leipzig Connection 
for the Frankfurter Rundschau. 


somtsnus 

VtrfaKAUfs 

vor dir! 


I nternational coverage is poised on the I 
roof of a small van, where a Korean \ 
cameraman is panning his spotlight ac- f 
ross Karl-Marx-Platz in Leipzig. c 

The KBS outside broadcast team r 
from Seoul are strategically located op- v 
posite the main post office, a few metres t 
away from the Opera House. f 

For weeks this has been the marshall- 1 
ing point for the demonstrations that 
have symbolised, more than any others, i 
the revolutionary change that has swept i 
the GDR. I 

It is Monday evening and the Monday | 
demonstration has come to assume a 
political significance all of its own . i 

But on this particular Monday the on- 
the-spot location is less of an advantage 
than it might have been on previous oc- 
casions. 

The TV footage that is to be screened 
on the other side of the world will be 
mucluhe sam e as -the pictures taken -bv — 
other camera crews. 

On the previous Monday hundreds of 
different banners and placards had been 
flourished. This time people passed by 
silently, with nothing but candles, 
torches and lanterns in their hands. 

An estimated 150,000 people turned 
out, with amazing discipline, in response 
to the joint appeal by Kurt Masur, chief 
conductor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
and Friedrich Magirius, the city's senior 
Protestant minister, to dedicate tills year’s 
final demonstration to the memory of the 
victims of violence and intellectual op- 
pression under Stalinist rule. 

It was a silent conclusion to what had 
been a tumultuous autumn. Monday 
evening demonstrations are to be re- 
sumed on 8 January. 

It almost seems as though the demon- 
strators, remembering the beginnings of 
their movement, are determined to re- 
gain their lost nimbus of heroism. 

Shortly after 5p.m., for the first time 
in weeks, the city-centre Nicolai-Kirche 
Undeclared closed because it is full to 
overflowing. 

This was the church where it all be- 
gan, when after prayers for peace first 
hundreds, then thousands, and finally 
hundreds of thousands of people took 
to the streets. 

There were so many of them that in 
the end the “power of the street” was 
greater than the power of the state. 

During the prayers for peace Frie- 
drich Magirius recalls the beginnings, 
when “young people in particular stood ■ 
up most determinedly and often very 
much on their own" for iyhat others 
’were later, and very much more easily, 
able to advocate too. 

He calls to mind 9 October, the Mon- 
day on which the SED's,: works militias 
were issued with live ammunition and 
orders to shoot at.“counter-revolutiona- ■ 

ries" if need be. 


It was the day on 
which blood trans- 
fusions from all 
over the GDR were 



I shudder with horror at the thought of socialism, says the 
Sign. (Photo: dpa) 

and hospital beds fronts: "The others mny say 'No Fourth 
Curt Masur had the Reich!' but our history 1ms consisted not 
ndhaus opened to just of Rcichs; (here was, for instance, 
nstr&tors shelter on the Weimar Republic." 

Tumultuous applause echoes round 
10 of them, mostly the Nicolai-Kirchc as Provost Hnnisch 
>ok to the streets to quotes the October 1949 GDR consti- 
Erich Honecker’s tulion, since superseded, in which Gcr- 
ough to attract the many is said to be an indivisible, democ- 
. publicity. ratic republic, 

opinion never as Nods of approval are seen in the pews 
l the time how close as lie takes up the point made by Fcdcr- 
:ivil war. al President Richard von Weizsackcr in 

zig's glorious days, an interview with GDR TV in which he 
who had pul calls said Germany must grow together but 
ft her work and im- there must be no overgrowth. 
i workmates not, A bare handful of people in one corn- 
a take children with er of Karl-Marx-Platz arc later seen and 


rushed to Leipzig and hospital beds 
were cleared, when Kurt Masur had the 
doors of the Gewandhaus opened to 
give retreating demonstrators shelter on 
Karl-Marx-Platz. 

There were 70,000 of them, mostly 
scared stiff as they took to the streets to 
demonstrate against Erich Honecker’s 
SED regime, but enough to attract the 
glare of international publicity. 

Yet international opinion never as 
much as suspected at the time how close 
Leipzig had been to civil war. 

Those were Leipzig’s glorious days, 
when a telephonist who had pul calls 
through to Berlin left her work and im- 
plored friends and workmates not, 
whatever they did, to take children with 

xhrm to thnt TUUritt — — 

That momentous day in October is 
mentioned yet again by Provost Gunter 
Hanisch, who refers in his sermon to the 
course the protest movement has since 
taken in Leipzig. 

"In the beginning." he says, “we were 
as one. Now tendencies are taking 
shape." 

German unity, an issue that has so 
changed recent Monday demonstr- 
ations that many who took part in them 
from the outset had begun to stay at 
home, was another keynote of the ser- 
mon. 

Recent newsreel footage from Leip- 
zig has included flags featuring Ger- 
many in its 1937 borders. What, the 
provost asked, are our Polish neigh- 
bours to think when they see these pic- 
tures? . 

He takes a clear stand between the 


Conlinueil from ptitjc 6 


come from the Westr itiore earnestness, 
modesty and a vigilant feeling for the 
magnificence Of civil rights and liberties 
which has long since become routine In 
the West will come from the East. 

This new unification, which is not a 
takeover, is also provided for in the Basic 

L8 Rs clever authors not only wrote the 
preamble, but also added the sober Tan- 
fere of Axticle 146 at the end of the 

wording of the Basic Law: . 

“The Basic Law shall cease to be in 
force on the day on which the a constlu- 
'■ tlon .adopted by a free decision of the 
' German people comes into force. 

The Bdsic Law, 'therefore, views the 
Federal Republic of Germany as a provl- 

Si0 I^’t ^hr^aiready a touch o^th^rgns* 
■ itorv in today’s political reality? 


. nmint H i ... . . . ... . 

la, refusing to abide by the Church s ap- 
peal for silence. 

Their chants of Deutschland einig l if- 
lertand (a line from the GDR's national 
anthem) are a far cry on this occasion 
from the overwhelming impression they 
created on previous Mondays. 

Nothing is heard of them on the Ring, 
the four-kilometre (2.5-mile) boulevard 
that encircles the city centre. 

Yet even though the demonstration is 
quiet enough to hear the bells of the five 
Leipzig churches in which prayers for 
peace were said, it isn’t really the silent 
protest march that was intended. 

The routine of experienced demon- 
strators intermingles with the pre- 
Christmas spirit suggested by the thou- 
sands and thousands of candles. 

Many Leipzig people seem merely to 
be going through the motions, demon- 


More than at any time in the past I for my 
part already view myself as a German 
rather than just a West German. 

The objective which now underlies the 
Deutschlandpolitik is that it will render 
itself superfluous. 

The differences of opinion over 
whether there should be a united, demo- 
cratic and peaceful Germany or whether 
there should be two Germanies, one of 
them in some way socialist, will continue 
for some time. 

Those who support unity will have to 
voice their arguments to the other side, 
and these arguments will lake place in 
both East and West. This dispute will al- 
so transgress zonal borders. 

I advocate a united democratic Ger- 
many in a united democratic Europe. 
Which democrat could, have any objec- 
tion to this? Wolfgang Schuller ■ 

(Frankfurter AUgemetne Zeitung 
fUr Deutschland, 1 6 December ! 989) 


strating as usual on Monday, but with a 
marked lack of enthusiasm. In places, the 
human chain that is supposed to encircle 
the Ring is broken before most of the dem- 
onstrators have passed by in the direction 
of the Neues Rathaus, which is where the 
demonstration is scheduled to end. Many 
demonstrators make use of a welcome op- 
portunity of heading home early. 

So they miss the counter-demonstration 
by about 100 members of Leipzig’s “auto- 
nomous bloc," militant left-wingers. 

They march through the city centre with 
whistles and horns, intending to be a coun- 
terweight to the “fascists." But there is no 
sign that the "fascists” are out in force. So 
the counter-demonstration seems a little 
pointless. 

Undismayed, the “autonomous bloc” 
make do with cries or Wir haben Durst 
(Wc Arc Thirsty) and Freiheit fiir 
Gronland — niedermit dent Packeis (Free- 
dom for Greenland — Down With the 
Pack-lcc) — and with inquisitive onloo- 
kers, some peering from behind drawn 
curtnins. 

The Inck of orientation to which the 
“autonomous bloc" draws attention as it 
zigzags through the city centre is in strik- 
ing contrast to the hundreds of thousands 
of people who have walked round the 
Ring as usual. Yet as the “bloc" nears the 
main railway station it breaks up in sec- 
onds and, ns if to show that even militants 
arc orderly, a no-longcr-necdcd banner is 
shoved into a dustbin. 

Not everything has changed in the 
GDR even though the many changes can 
no longer bc grasped in detail. Hundreds 
of candles bum at the Rundc Eckc, (he 
former headquarters of the Stasi, or se- 
curity police, now disbanded. 

This gesture of protest has survived 
from the days when the security police 
looked on from behind dark glass win- 

■ mumhcxs Ijf ibu^Qonwjlio" 

struggled to stop the demonstrators from 

storming the building. 

The candles bum down, leaving a car- 
pel of wax on the slops and window sills. 
Only a few weeks ago security police staff 
emerged from the building shortly after u 
demonstraiionand removed the traces of 
wax. The building is no longer used by the 
Stasi. Yet three hours after the silent pro- 
test march is over the wax has been 
scraped away again. ^ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 2«Dcc<mher 
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by force of arms. Conditions in which 
the Central European revolution of 
1989 took place have thus varied from 
country to country. 

What they share are objectives such 
as democracy, popular control, separa- 
tion of powers and a free market econo- 
my with strong social commitments. 

These are principles to which West- 
ern Central Europe also lays claim. In 
future it will be taken more at its word 
and cannot afford to rest on its laurels 
of material superiority. 

The new, free Eastern Central Eu- 
rope will live in an open Europe marked 
by constant self-criticism and efforts to 
perfect a peaceful, just and socially pro- 
gressive society. 

The military blocs are all that remains 
of the system prearranged at the Teher- 
an, Yalta and Potsdam conferences and 
fleshed out by deliberately opposing 
trends on either side of what, for a 
while, was an Iron Cu rtain. 

Social and political change necessi- 
tates changes in the military blocs too. 
The Central European revolutions of 
1989 have laid an irrevocable, ground- 
work for this change. Grobe 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 27 December 1989) 









